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Notes  and  Opinions. 
I. 

OUR  first  season  at  the  Abbey  Theatre  has  been  tolerably  successful. 
We  drew  small  audiences,  but  quite  as  big  as  we  had  hoped  for,  and 
we  end  the  year  with  a  little  money.  On  the  whole  we  have  probably 
more  than  trebled  our  audiences  of  the  Molesworth  Hall,  The  same  people 
come  again  and  again,  and  others  join  them,  and  I  do  not  think  we  lose 
any  of  them.  VVe  shall  be  under  more  expense  in  our  new  season,  for  we 
have  decided  to  pay  some  of  the  company  and  send  them  into  the 
provinces,  but  our  annual  expenses  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  the  weekly 
expenses  of  the  most  economical  London  manager.  Mr.  Philip  Carr, 
whose  revivals  of  Elizabethan  plays  and  old  comedies  have  been  the 
finest  things  one  could  see  in  a  London  theatre,  spent  £^300  and  took  ;^I2 
during  his  last  week ;  but  here  in  Ireland  enthusiasm  can  do  half  the  work, 
and  nobody  is  accustomed  to  get  much  money,  and  even  Mr.  Carr's  inex- 
pensive scenery  costs  more  than  our  simple  decorations.  Our  staging  of 
Kincora,  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Gregory,  was  beautiful,  with  a  high  grave 
dignity  and  that  strangeness  which  Ben  Jonson  thought  to  be  a  part  of  all 
excellent  beauty,  and  the  expense  of  scenery,  dresses  and  all  was  hardly 
above  £^,0.  If  we  find  a  good  scene  we  repeat  it  in  other  plays,  and  in 
course  of  time  we  shall  be  able  to  put  on  new  plays  without  any  expense 
for  scenery  at  all.  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  most  expensive  decoration 
would  increase  in  any  way  the  pleasure  of  an  audience  that  comes  to  us 
for  the  play  and  the  acting. 

We  shall  have  abundance  of  plays,  for  Lady  Gregory  has  written  us  a 
new  comedy  besides  her  White  Cockade,  which  is  in  rehearsal ;  Mr.  Boyle  a 
satirical  comedy  in  three  acts  ;  Mr.  Colum  has  made  a  new  play  out  of  his 
Broken  Soil\  and  I  have  made  almost  a  new  one  out  of  my  Shadowy 
Waters ;  and  Mr.  Synge  has  practically  finished  a  longer  and  more  elaborate 
comedy  than  his  last.  Since  our  start  last  Christmas  we  have  shown 
eleven  plays  created  by  our  movement  and  very  varied  in  substance  and 
form,  and  six  of  these  were  new :  The  Wed  of  the  Saints,  Kincora,  The 
Building  Fund,  The  Land,  On  Baiie's  Strand,  and  Spreading  the  News. 


One  of  our  plays,  The  Well  of  the  Saints,  has  been  accepted  for  imme- 
diate production  by  the  Deutsches  Theatre  of  Berlin  ;  and  another. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Glen,  is  to  be  played  during  the  season  at  the  National 
Bohemian  Theatre  at  Prague  ;  and  my  own  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan  has 
been  translated  into  Irish  and  been  played  at  the  Oireachtas,  before  an 
audience  of  some  thousands.  We  have  now  several  dramatists  who 
have  taken  to  drama  as  their  most  serious  business,  and  we  claim  that 
a  school  of  Irish  drama  exists,  and  that  it  is  founded  upon  sincere 
observation  and  experience. 
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As  is  natural  in  a  country  where  the  Gaelic  League  has  created  a 
pre-occupation  with  the  countryman,  the  greater  number  of  our  plays  are 
founded  on  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  country  life,  and  are  written  more 
or  less  in  dialect.  When  the  Norwegian  National  movement  began,  its 
writers  chose  for  their  maxim,  "  To  understand  the  saga  by  the  peasant 
and  the  peasant  by  the  saga."  Ireland  in  our  day  has  re-discovered  the  old 
heroic  literature  of  Ireland  and  she  has  re-discovered  the  imagination  of  the 
folk.  My  own  pre-occupation  is  more  with  the  heroic  legend  than  with  the 
folk,  but  Lady  Gregory  in  her  Spreading  the  News,  Mr.  Synge  in  his  Well 
of  the  Saints,  Mr.  Colum  in  The  Land,  Mr.  Boyle,  in  The  Building  Fund, 
have  been  busy,  much  or  little,  with  the  folk  and  the  folk  imagination.  Mr. 
Synge  alone  has  written  of  the  peasant  as  he  is  to  all  the  ages  ;  of  the  folk 
imagination  as  it  has  been  shaped  by  centuries  of  life  among  fields  or  on 
fishing  grounds.  His  people  talk  a  highly-coloured  musical  language,  and 
one  never  hears  from  them  a  thought  that  is  of  to-day  and  not  of  yesterday. 
Lady  Gregory  has  written  of  the  people  of  the  markets  and  villages  of  the 
West,  and  their  speech,  though  less  full  of  peculiar  idiom  than  that  of  Mr. 
Synge's  people,  is  still  always  that  vivid  speech  which  has  been  shaped 
through  some  generations  of  English  speaking  by  those  who  still  think  in 
Gaelic.  Mr,  Colum  and  Mr.  Boyle,  on  the  other  hand,  write  of  the  country- 
man or  villager  of  the  East  or  centre  of  Ireland,  who  thinks  in  English,  and 
the  speech  of  their  people  shows  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
National  Schools.  The  people  they  write  of,  too,  are  not  the  true  folk. 
They  are  the  peasant  as  he  is  being  transformed  by  modern  life,  and  for 
that  very  reason  the  man  of  the  towns  may  find  it  easier  to  understand 
them.  There  is  less  surprise,  less  wonder  in  what  he  sees,  but  there  is  more 
of  himself  there,  more  of  his  vision  of  the  world  and  of  the  problems  that 
are  troubling  him. 

It  is  not  fitting  for  the  showman  to  overpraise  the  show,  but  he  is 
always  permitted  to  tell  you  what  is  in  his  booths.  Mr,  Synge  is  the  most 
obviously  individual  of  our  writers.  He  alone  has  discovered  a  new  kind 
of  sarcasm,  and  it  is  this  sarcasm  that  keeps  him,  and  may  long  keep  him, 
from  general  popularity.     Mr.  Boyle  satirizes  a  miserly  old  woman  and  he 


has  made  a  very  vivid  person  of  her,  but  as  yet  his  satire  is  such  as  all  men 
accept ;  it  brings  no  new  thing  to  judgment.  We  have  never  doubted  that 
what  he  assails  is  evil,  and  we  are  never  afraid  that  it  is  ourselves.  Lady 
Gregory  alone  writes  out  of  a  spirit  of  pure  comedy,  and  laughs  without 
bitterness  and  with  no  thought  but  to  laugh.  She  has  a  perfect  sympathy 
with  her  characters,  even  with  the  worst  of  them,  and  when  the  curtain 
goes  down  we  are  so  far  from  the  mood  of  judgment  that  we  do  not  even 
know  that  we  have  condoned  many  sins.  In  Mr.  Colum's  Land  there 
is  a  like  comedy  when  Cornelius  and  Sally  fill  the  scene,  but  then  he  is  too 
young  to  be  content  with  laughter.  He  is  still  interested  in  the  reform  of 
society,  but  that  will  pass,  for  at  about  thirty  every  writer,  who  is  anything 
of  an  artist,  comes  to  understand  that  all  a  work  of  art  can  do  is  show  one 
the  reality  that  is  within  our  minds,  and  the  reality  that  our  eyes  look  on. 
He  is  the  youngest  of  us  all  by  many  years,  and  we  are  all  proud  to  foresee 
his  future. 


* 
•  « 


I  think  that  a  race  or  a  nation  or  a  phase  of  life  has  but  few  dramatic 
themes,  and  that  when  these  have  been  once  written  well  they  must  after- 
wards be  written  less  and  less  well  until  one  gets  at  last  but  "  Soulless  self- 
reflections  of  man's  skill."  The  first  man  writes  what  it  is  natural  to  write, 
the  second  man  what  is  left  to  him,  for  the  imagination  cannot  repeat 
itself.  The  hoydenish  young  woman,  the  sentimental  young  woman,  the 
villain  and  the  hero  alike  ever  self-possessed,  of  contemporary  drama,  were 
once  real  discoveries,  and  one  can  trace  their  history  through  the  generations 
like  a  joke  or  a  folk  tale,  but,  unlike  these,  they  grow  always  less  interesting 
as  they  get  farther  from  their  cradle.  Our  opportunity  in  Ireland  is  not 
that  our  playwrights  have  more  talent,  it  is  possible  that  they  have  less  than 
the  workers  in  an  old  tradition,  but  that  the  necessity  of  putting  a  life  that 
has  not  hitherto  been  dramatized  into  their  plays  excludes  all  these  types 
which  have  had  their  origin  in  a  different  social  order. 

An  audience  with  National  feeling  is  alive,  at  the  worst  it  is  alive 
enough  to  quarrel  with.  One  man  came  up  from  the  scene  of  Lady 
Gregory's  Kincora  at  Killaloe  that  he  might  see  her  play,  and  having 
applauded  loudly,  and  even  cheered  for  the  Dalcassians,  became  silent  and 
troubled  when  Brian  took  Gormleith  for  his  wife.  "  It  is  a  great  pity,"  he 
said  to  a  man  next  to  him  "that  he  didn't  marry  a  quiet  girl  from  his  own 
district.''  Some  have  quarrelled  with  me  because  I  did  not  take  some 
glorious  moment  of  Cuchulain's  life  for  my  play,  and  not  the  killing  of  his 
son,  and  all  our  playwrights  have  been  attacked  for  choosing  bad  characters 
instead  of  good,  and  called  slanderers  of  their  corntry.  In  so  far  as  these 
attacks  come  from  National  feeling,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  an  interest  or 
an  affection  for  the  life  of  this  country  now  and  in  past  times,  as  did  the 
countryman's  trouble  about  Gormleith,  they  are  in  the  long  run  the  greatest 
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help  to  a  dramatist,  for  they  give  him  something  to  startle  or  to  delight. 
Every  writer  has  had  to  face  them  where  his  work  has  aroused  a  genuine 
interest.  The  Germans  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
preferred  Schiller  to  Goethe,  and  thought  him  the  greater  writer,  because 
he  put  nobler  characters  into  his  books;  and  when  Chaucer  met  Eros 
walking  in  the  month  of  May,  that  testy  god  complains  that  though  he  had 
"  sixty  bookkes  olde  and  newe,"  and  all  full  of  stories  of  women  and  the 
life  they  led,  and  though  for  every  bad  woman  there  are  a  hundred  good, 
he  has  chosen  to  write  only  of  the  bad  ones.  He  complains  that  Chaucer 
by  his  Troilus  and  his  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  has  brought  love  and  women 
to  discredit.  It  is  the  same  in  painting  as  in  literature,  for  when  a  new 
painter  arises  men  cry  out,  even  when  he  is  a  painter  of  the  beautiful  like 
Rosetti,  that  he  has  chosen  the  exaggerated  or  the  ugly  or  the  unhealthy, 
forgetting  that  it  is  the  business  of  art  and  of  letters  to  change  the  values 
and  to  mint  the  coinage.  Without  this  outcry  there  is  no  movement  of 
life  in  the  arts,  for  it  is  the  sign  of  values  not  yet  understood,  of  a  coinage 
not  yet  mastered,  v  Sometimes  the  writer  delights  us,  when  we  grow  to 
understand  him,  with  new  forms  of  virtue  discovered  in  persons  where  one 
had  not  hitherto  looked  for  it,  and  sometimes,  and  this  is  more  and  more 
true  of  modern  art,  he  changes  the  values  not  by  the  persons  he  sets  before 
one,  who  may  be  mean  enough,  but  by  his  way  of  looking  at  them,  by  the 
implications  that  come  from  his  own  mind,  by  the  tune  they  dance  to  as 
it  were.  Eros,  into  whose  mouth  Chaucer,  one  doubts  not,  puts  arguments 
that  he  had  heard  from  his  readers  and  listeners,  objected  to  Chaucer's  art 
in  the  interests  of  pedantic  mediaeval  moralizing ;  the  contemporaries  of 
Schiller  commended  him  for  reflecting  vague  romantic  types  from  the 
sentimental  literature  of  his  predecessors ;  and  those  who  object  to  the 
peasant  as  he  is  seen  in  the  Abbey  Theatre,  have  their  imaginations  full 
of  what  is  least  observant  and  most  sentimental  in  the  Irish  novelists. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  spent  many  an  afternoon  with  a  village  shoemaker 
who  was  a  great  reader,  I  asked  him  once  what  Irish  novels  he  liked,  and 
he  told  me  there  were  none  he  could  read,  "they  sentimentalized  the  people," 
he  said  angrily  ;  and  it  was  against  Kickham  that  he  complained  most. 
"  I  want  to  see  the  people,"  he  said  "  shown  up  in  their  naked  hideousness." 
That  is  the  peasant  mind  as  I  know  it,  delight  in  strong  sensations  whether 
of  beauty  or  of  ugliness,  in  bare  facts,  and  quite  without  sentimentality. 
The  sentimental  mind  is  the  bourgeois  mind,  and  it  was  this  mind  which 
came  into  Irish  literature  with  Gerald  Griffin  and  later  on  with  Kickham. 

It  is  the  mind  ot  the  town,  and  it  is  a  delight  to  those  only  who  have 
seen  life,  and  above  all  country  life,  with  unobservant  eyes,  and  most  of  all 
to  the  Irish  tourist,  to  the  patriotic  young  Irishman  who  goes  to  the 
country  for  a  month's  holiday  with  his  head  full  of  vague  idealisms. 
It  is  not  the  art  of  Mr.  Colum,  born  of  the  people,  and  when  at  his  best 
looking  at  the  town  and  not  the  country  with  strange  eyes,  nor  the  art  of 
Mr.  Synge  spending  weeks  and  months  in  remote  places  talking  Irish  to 


fishers  and  islanders.  I  remember  meeting,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  lad 
who  had  a  little  yacht  at  Kingstown.  Somebody  was  talking  of  the  sea 
paintings  of  a  great  painter.  Hook,  I  think,  and  this  made  him  very 
angry.  No  yachtsman  believed  in  them  or  thought  them  at  all  like  the 
sea,  he  said.  Indeed,  he  was  always  hearing  people  praise  pictures  that 
were  not  a  bit  like  the  sea,  and  thereupon  he  named  certain  of  the  greatest 
painters  of  water — men  who  more  than  all  others  had  spent  their  lives  in 
observing  the  effects  of  light  upon  cloud  and  wave.  I  met  him  again  the 
"other  day,  well  on  in  middle  life,  and  though  he  is  not  even  an  Irishman, 
indignant  with  Mr.  Synge's  and  Mr.  Boyle's  peasants.  He  knew  the  people, 
he  said,  and  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  that  knew  them  could  believe 
that  they  were  properly  represented  in  The  Well  of  the  Saints  or  The 
Building  Fund.  Twenty  years  ago  his  imagination  was  under  the  influence 
of  popular  pictures,  but  to-day  it  was  under  the  conventional  idealisms  which 
writers  like  Kickham  and  Griffin  substitute  for  the  ever-varied  life  of  the 
cottages,  and  that  conventional  idealism  that  the  contemporary  English 
Theatre  substitutes  for  all  life  whatsoever.  I  saw  Caste,  the  earliest  play  of 
the  modern  school,  a  few  days  ago,  and  found  there  more  obviously  than 
I  expected,  for  I  am  not  much  of  a  theatre-goer,  the  English  half  of  the 
mischief.  Two  of  the  minor  persons  had  a  certain  amount  of  superficial 
characterization,  as  if  out  of  the  halfpenny  comic  papers;  but  the  central 
persons,  the  man  and  woman  that  created  the  dramatic  excitement,  such 
as  it  was,  had  not  characters  of  any  kind,  being  vague  ideals,  perfection  as 
it  is  imagined  by  a  common-place  mind.  The  audience  could  give  them 
its  sympathy  without  the  labour  that  comes  from  awakening  knowledge. 
If  the  dramatist  had  put  any  man  and  woman  of  his  acquaintance  that 
seemed  to  him  nearest  perfection  into  his  play,  he  would  have  had  to  make 
it  a  study,  among  other  things,  of  the  little  petty  faults  and  perverted 
desires  that  come  out  of  the  nature  or  its  surroundings.  He  would  have 
troubled  that  admiring  audience  by  making  a  self-indulgent  sympathy 
more  difficult.  He  might  have  even  seemed,  like  Ibsen  or  the  early 
Christians,  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.  We  have  gone  down  to  the 
roots,  and  we  have  made  up  our  minds  upon  one  thing  quite  definitely — 
that  in  no  play  that  professes  to  picture  life  in  its  daily  aspects  shall 
we  admit  these  white  phantoms.  We  can  do  this,  not  because  we  have 
any  special  talent,  but  because  we  are  dealing  with  a  life  which  has  for  all 
practical  purposes  never  been  set  upon  the  stage  before.  The  conven- 
tional types  of  the  novelists  do  not  pervert  our  imagination,  for  they  are 
built,  as  it  were,  into  another  form,  and  no  man  who  has  chosen  for  him- 
self a  sound  method  of  drama,  whether  it  be  the  drama  of  character  or  of 
crisis,  can  use  them,  The  Gaelic  League  and  Cumann  na  nGaedheal  play 
does  indeed  show  the  influence  of  the  novelists ;  but  the  typical  Gaelic 
League  play  is  essentially  narrative  and  not  dramatic.  Every  artist  neces- 
sarily imitates  those  who  have  worked  in  the  same  form  before  him,  and 
when  the  preoccupation  has  been  with  the  same  life  he  almost  always, 


consciously  or  unconsciously,  borrows  more  than  the  form,  and  it  is  this 
very  borrowing — affecting  thought,  language,  all  the  vehicles  of  expres- 
sion— which  brings  about  the  most  of  what  we  call  decadence. 


After  all,  if  our  plays  are  slanders  upon  their  country  ;  if  to  represent 
upon  the  stage  a  hard  old  man  like  Cosgar,  or  a  rapacious  old  man  like 
Shan,  or  a  faithless  wife  like  Nora  Burke,  or  to  select  from  history  treach- 
erous Gormleith  for  a  theme,  is  to  represent  this  nation  at  something  less 
than  its  full  moral  worth  ;  if  every  play  played  in  the  Abbey  Theatre  now 
and  in  times  to  come  be  something  of  a  slander,  is  anybody  a  penny  the 
worse?  Some  ancient  or  mediaeval  races  did  not  think  so.  Jusserand 
describes  the  French  conquerors  of  mediaeval  England  as  already 
imagining  themselves  in  their  literature,  as  they  have  done  to  this 
day,  as  a  great  deal  worse  than  they  are,  and  the  English  imagining 
themselves  a  great  deal  better.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Divine  Comedy 
is  a  catalogue  of  the  sins  of  Italy,  and  Boccaccio  became  immortal  because 
he  exaggerated  with  an  unceasing  playful  wit  the  vices  of  his  countryside. 
The  Greeks  chose  for  the  themes  of  their  serious  literature  a  few  great 
crimes,  and  Corneille,  in  his  article  on  the  theory  of  the  drama,  shows  why 
the  greatness  and  notoriety  of  these  crimes  is  necessary  to  tragic  drama. 
The  public  life  of  Athens  found  its  chief  celebration  in  the  monstrous 
caricature  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  Greek  nation  was  so  proud,  so  free 
from  morbid  sensitiveness,  that  it  invited  the  foreign  ambassadors  to  the 
spectacle.  And  I  answer  to  those  who  say  that  Ireland  cannot  afford  this 
freedom  because  of  her  political  circumstances,  that  if  Ireland  cannot 
afford  it,  Ireland  cannot  have  a  literature.  Literature  has  never  been  the 
work  of  slaves,  and  Ireland  must  learn  to  say — 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage." 


The  misrepresentation  of  the  average  life  of  a  nation  that  follows  ol 
necessity  from  an  imaginative  delight  in  energetic  characters  and  extreme 
types,  enlarges  the  energy  of  a  people  by  the  spectacle  of  energy.  A 
nation  is  injured  by  the  picking  out  of  a  single  type  and  setting  that  into 
print  or  upon  the  stage  as  a  type  of  the  whole  nation.  Ireland  suffered  in 
this  way  from  that  single  whiskey-drinking,  humorous  type  which  seemed 
for  a  time  the  accepted  type  of  all.  The  Englishwoman  is,  no  doubt, 
injured  in  the  same  way  in  the  minds  of  various  Continental  nations  by  a 
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habit  of  caricaturing  all  Englishwomen  as  having  big  teeth.  But  neither 
nation  can  be  injured  by  imaginative  writers  selecting  types  that  please 
their  fancy.  They  will  never  impose  a  general  type  on  the  public  mind, 
for  genius  differs  from  the  newspapers  in  this,  that  the  greater  and  more 
confident  it  is,  the  more  is  its  delight  in  varieties  and  species.  If  Ireland 
were  at  this  moment,  through  a  misunderstanding  terror  of  the  stage 
Irishman,  to  deprive  her  writers  of  freedom,  to  make  their  imaginations 
timid,  she  would  lower  her  dignity  in  her  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of 
every  intellectual  nation.  That  old  caricature  did  her  very  little  harm  in 
the  long  run,  perhaps  a  few  car-drivers  tried  to  live  up  to  it,  but  the 
mind  of  the  country  remained  untroubled  ;  but  the  loss  of  imaginative 
freedom  and  daring  would  turn  us  into  old  women.  In  the  long  run,  it  is 
the  great  writer  of  a  nation  that  becomes  its  image  in  the  minds  of  posterity, 
and  even  though  he  represent,  like  Aristophanes,  no  man  of  worth  in  his 
art,  the  worth  of  his  own  mind  becomes  the  inheritance  of  his  people.  He 
takes  nothing  away  that  he  does  not  give  back  in  greater  volume. 

• 
«  « 

If  Ireland  had  not  lost  the  Gaelic  she  never  would  have  had  this 
sensitiveness  as  of  a  parvenu  when  presented  at  Court  for  the  first  time,  or 
of  a  nigger  newspaper.  When  Ireland  had  the  confidence  of  her  own 
antiquity,  her  writers  praised  and  blamed  according  to  their  fancy,  and 
even  as  throughout  all  mediaeval  Europe,  they  laughed  when  they  had  a 
mind  to  at  the  most  respected  persons,  at  the  sanctities  of  Church  and 
State.  The  story  of  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen,  found  by  Mr.  Synge  in  Gaelic- 
speaking  Aran,  and  by  Mr.  Curtain  in  Munster  ;  the  Song  of  the  Red 
Haired  Mans  Wife,  sung  in  all  Gaelic  Ireland  ;  the  Midnight  Court  of 
Mac  Giolla  Meidhre  ;  the  Vision  of  MacCoinglinne  ;XhQ  old  romancers,  with 
their  Bricriu  and  their  Conan,  laughed  and  sang  as  fearlessly  as  Chaucer  or 
Villon  or  Cervantes.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  those  old  writers  murmured  to 
themselves,  "  If  we  but  keep  our  courage  let  all  the  virtues  perish,  for  we  can 
make  them  over  again,  but  if  that  be  gone,  all  is  gone."  I  remember 
when  I  was  an  art  student  at  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art  a  good 
many  years  ago,  saying  to  Mr.  Hughes  the  sculptor,  as  we  looked  at  the 
work  of  our  fellow-students,  "  Every  student  here  that  is  doing  better 
work  than  another  is  doing  it  because  he  has  a  more  intrepid  imagination ; 
one  has  only  to  look  at  the  line  of  a  drawing  to  see  that ; "  and  he  said 
that  was  his  own  thought  also.  All  good  art  is  extravagant,  vehement, 
impetuous,  shaking  the  dust  of  time  from  its  feet,  as  it  were,  and  beating 
against  the  walls  of  the  world. 

« 
•  * 

If  a  sincere  religious  artist  were  to  arise  in  Ireland  in  our  day,  and 
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were  to  paint  the  Holy  Family,  let  us  say,  he  would  meet  with  the  same 
opposition  that  sincere  dramatists  are  meeting  with  to-day.  The 
bourgeois  mind  is  never  sincere  in  the  arts,  and  one  finds  in  Irish  chapels, 
above  all  in  Irish  convents,  the  religious  art  that  it  understands.  A 
Galway  convent  a  little  time  ago  refused  a  fine  design  for  stained  glass 
sent  from  Miss  Sarah  Purser's  studio,  because  of  the  personal  life  in  the 
faces  and  in  the  attitudes,  which  seemed  to  them  ugly,  perhaps  even 
impious.  They  sent  to  Miss  Purser  an  insipid  German  chromo-lithograph, 
full  of  faces  without  expression  or  dignity,  and  gestures  without  personal 
distinction,  and  Miss  Purser,  doubtless  because  her  enterprise  was  too 
new,  too  anxious  for  success,  to  reject  any  order,  has  carried  out  this 
ignoble  design  in  glass  of  beautiful  colour  and  quality.  Let  us  suppose 
that  Meister  Stefan  were  to  paint  in  Ireland  to-day  that  exquisite  Madonna 
of  his,  with  her  lattice  of  roses ;  a  great  deal  that  is  said  of  our  plays  would 
be  said  of  that  picture.  Why  select  for  his  model  a  little  girl  selling  news- 
papers  in  the  streets,  why  slander  with  that  miserable  little  body  the 
Mother  of  God  ?  He  could  only  answer,  as  the  imaginative  artist  always 
answers,  "  That  is  the  way  I  have  seen  her  in  my  mind,  and  what  I  have 
made  of  her  is  very  living."  All  art  is  founded  upon  personal  vision,  and 
the  greater  the  art  the  more  surprising  the  vision ;  and  all  bad  art  is 
founded  upon  impersonal  types  and  images,  accepted  by  average  men  and 
women  out  of  imaginative  poverty  and  timidity,  or  the  exhaustion  that 
comes  from  labour. 

Nobody  can  force  a  movement  of  any  kind  to  take  any  pre-arranged 
pattern  to  any  very  great  extent ;  one  can,  perhaps,  modify  it  a  little,  and 
that  is  all.  When  one  says  that  it  is  going  to  develop  in  a  certain  way, 
one  means  that  one  sees,  or  imagines  that  one  sees,  certain  energies  which, 
left  to  themselves,  are  bound  to  give  it  a  certain  form.  Writing  in 
Samhain  some  years  ago,  I  said  that  our  plays  would  be  of  two  kinds, 
plays  of  peasant  life  and  plays  of  a  romantic  and  heroic  life,  such  as  one 
finds  in  the  folk  tales.  To-day  I  can  see  other  forces  and  can  foretell,  I 
think,  the  form  of  technique  that  will  arise.  About  fifty  years  ago, 
perhaps  not  so  many,  the  playwrights  of  every  country  in  the  world 
became  persuaded  that  their  plays  must  reflect  the  surface  of  life ;  and  the 
author  of  Caste,  for  instance,  made  a  reputation  by  putting  what  seemed 
to  be  average  common  life  and  average  common  speech  for  the  first  tim^' 
upon  the  stage  in  England,  and  by  substituting  real  loaves  of  bread  and 
real  cups  of  tea  for  imaginary  ones.  He  was  not  a  very  clever  nor  a  very 
well-educated  man,  and  he  made  his  revolution  superficially,  but  in  other 
countries  men  of  intellect  and  knowledge  created  that  intellectual  drama 
of  real  life,  of  which  Ibsen's  later  plays  are  the  ripened  fruit.  This  change 
coincided  with  the  substitution  of  science  for  religion  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  and  is,  I  believe,  as  temporary,  for  the  practice  of  twenty  centuries 
will  surely  take  the  sway  in  the  end.  A  rhetorician  in  that  novel  of 
Petronius,  which  satirises,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  celebrates,  Roman 
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decadence,  complains  that  the  young  people  of  his  day  are  made  block- 
heads by  learning  old  romantic  tales  in  the  schools,  instead  of  what  belongs 
to  common  life.  And  yet  is  it  not  the  romantic  tale,  the  extravagant  and 
ungovernable  dream  which  comes  out  of  youth ;  and  is  not  that  desire  for 
what  belongs  to  common  life,  whether  it  comes  from  Rome  or  Greece  or 
England,  the  sign  of  fading  fires,  of  ebbing  imaginative  desire  ?  In  the 
arts  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  a  substitution  of  apparent  for  real  truth. 
Mr.  George  Moore  has  a  very  vivid  character ;  he  is  precisely  one  of  those 
whose  characters  can  be  represented  most  easily  upon  the  stage.  Let  us 
suppose  that  some  dramatist  had  made  even  him  the  centre  of  a  play  in 
which  the  moderation  of  common  life  was  carefully  preserved,  how  very 
little  he  could  give  us  of  that  headlong  intrepid  man,  as  we  know  him, 
whether  through  long  personal  knowledge  or  through  his  many  books.  The 
more  carefully  the  play  reflected  the  surface  of  life  the  more  would  the 
elements  be  limited  to  those  that  naturally  display  themselves  during  so 
many  minutes  of  our  ordinary  affairs.  It  is  only  by  extravagance,  by  an 
emphasis  far  greater  than  that  of  life  as  we  observe  it,  that  we  can  crowd 
into  a  few  minutes  the  knowledge  of  years.  Shakespeare  or  Sophocles  can 
so  quicken,  as  it  were,  the  circles  of  the  clock,  so  heighten  the  expression 
of  life,  that  many  years  can  unfold  themselves  in  a  lew  minutes,  and  it  is 
always  Shakespeare  or  Sophocles,  and  not  Ibsen,  that  makes  us  say,  "how 
true,  how  often  I  have  felt  as  that  man  feels  ;  "  or  "  how  intimately  I  have 
come  to  know  those  people  on  the  stage."  There  is  a  certain  school  of 
painters  that  has  discovered  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  representation  of 
light,  to  put  little  touches  of  pure  colour  side  by  side.  When  you  went  up  '-^ 
close  to  that  big  picture  of  the  Alps   by  Segantini,  in  Mr.  Lane's  Loan  _^ 

Exhibition  a  year  ago,  you  found  that  the  grass  seeds,  which  lucked  brown 
enough  from  the  other  side  of  the  room,  were  full  of  pure  scarlet  colour. 
If  you  copy  nature's  moderation  of  colour  you  do  not  imitate  her,  for  you 
have  only  white  paint  and  she  has  light.  If  you  wish  to  represent 
character  or  passion  upon  the  stage,  as  it  is  known  to  the  friends,  let  us 
say,  of  your  principal  persons,  you  must  be  excessive,  extravagant,  fantastic, 
even  in  expression  ;  and  you  must  be  this,  more  extravagantly,  more 
excessively,  more  fantastically  than  ever,  if  you  wish  to  show  character  and 
passion  as  they  would  be  known  to  the  principal  person  of  your  play  in 
^  the  depths  of  his  own  mind.  The  greatest  art  symbolises  not  those  thincjs 
that  we  have  observed  so  much  as  those  things  that  we  have  experienced, 
and  when  the  imaginary  saint  or  lover  or  hero  moves  us  most  deeply,  it 
is  the  moment  when  he  awakens  within  us  for  an  instant  our  own  heroism, 
our  own  sanctity,  our  own  desire.  We  possess  these  things — the  greatest 
of  men  not  more  than  Seaghan  the  Fool — not  at  all  moderately,  but  to  an 
infinite  extent,  and  though  we  control  or  ignore  them,  we  know  that  the 
moralists  speak  true  when  they  compare  them  to  angels  or  to  devils,  or  to 
beasts  of  prey.  How  can  any  dramatic  art,  moderate  in  its  expression,  be 
a  true  image  of  hell  or  heaven  or  the  wilderness,  or  do  anything  but  create 
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thosfe  faint  histories  that  but  touch  our  curiosity,  those  groups  of  persons 
that  never  follow  us  into  our  own  intimate  life,  where  Odysseus  and  Don 
Quixote  and  Hamlet  are  with  us  always  ? 

The  scientific  movement  is  ebbing  a  little  everywhere,  and  here  in 
Ireland  it  has  never  been  in  flood  at  all.  And  I  am  certain  that  every  where 
literature  will  return  once  more  to  its  old  extravagant  fantastical  expression, 
for  in  literature,  unlike  science,  there  are  no  discoveries,  and  it  is  always 
the  old  that  returns.  Everything  in  Ireland  urges  us  to  this  return,  and  it 
may  be  that  we  shall  be  the  first  to  recover  after  the  fifty  years  of  mistake. 

« 
•  • 

The  antagonism  of  imaginative  writing  in  Ireland  is  not  a  habit  of 
scientific  observation  but  our  interest  in  matters  of  opinion.  A  misgoverned 
country  seeking  a  remedy  by  agitation  puts  an  especial  value  upon  opinion, 
and  even  those  who  are  not  conscious  of  any  interest  in  the  country  are 
influenced  by  the  general  habit.  All  fine  literature  is  the  disinterested 
contemplation  or  expression  of  life,  but  hardly  any  Irish  writer  can  liberate 
his  mind  sufficiently  from  questions  of  practical  reform  for  this  contempla- 
tion. Art  foi-  art's  sake,  as  he  understands  it,  whether  it  be  the  art  of  the 
Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn  or  of  the  imaginer  of  Falstaff,  seems  to  him  a  neglect 
of  public  duty.  It  is  as  though  the  telegraph  boys  botanized  among  the 
hedges  with  the  undelivered  envelopes  in  their  pockets ;  one  must 
calculate  the  effect  of  one's  words  before  one  writes  them,  who  they  are  to 
excite  and  to  what  end.  We  all  write  if  we  follow  the  habit  of  the  country 
not  for  our  own  delight  but  for  the  improvement  of  our  neighbours,  and  this 
is  not  only  true  of  such  obviously  propagandist  work  as  the  Spirit  of  the 
Nation  or  a  Gaelic  League  play  but  of  the  work  of  writers  who  seemed  to 
have  escaped  from  every  national  influence,  like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
Mr.  George  Moore,  or  even  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde.  They  never  keep  their  head 
for  very  long  out  of  the  flood  of  opinion.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  the  one 
brilliant  writer  of  comedy  in  England  to-day,  makes  these  comedies  some- 
thing less  than  life  by  never  forgetting  that  he  is  a  reformer,  and  Mr.  Wilde 
could  hardly  finish  an  act  of  a  play  without  denouncing  the  British  public  ; 
and  Mr.  Moore — God  bless  the  hearers  ! — has  not  for  ten  years  now  been 
able  to  keep  himself  from  the  praise  or  blame  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers. 
Goethe,  whose  mind  was  more  busy  with  philosophy  than  any  modern  poet, 
has  said  "  the  poet  needs  all  philosophy,  but  he  must  keep  it  out  of  his  work." 
One  remembers  Dante  and  wishes  that  Goethe  had  left  some  commentary 
upon  that  saying,  some  definition  of  philosophy  perhaps,  but  one  cannot 
be  less  than  certain  that  the  poet,  though  it  may  be  well  for  him  to  have 
right  opinions,  above  all  if  his  country  be  at  death's  door,  must  keep  all 
opinion  that  he  holds  to  merely  because  he  thinks  it  right,  out  of  his  poetry 
if  it  is  to  be  poetry  at  all.  At  the  enquiry  which  preceded  the  granting  of 
a  patent  to  the  Abbey  Theatre  I  was  asked  if  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan  was 
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not  written  to  affect  opinion.  Certainly  it  was  not.  I  had  a  dream  one 
night  which  gave  me  a  story,  and  I  had  certain  emotions  about  this  country, 
and  I  gave  those  emotions  expression  for  my  own  pleasure.  If  I  had 
written  to  convince  others  I  would  have  asked  myself  not  "  Is  that  exactly 
what  I  think  and  feel  ?  "  but  "  How  would  that  strike  so  and  so?  How  will 
they  think  and  feel  when  they  have  read  it? "  And  all  would  be  oratorical 
and  insincere.  We  only  understand  our  own  minds,  and  the  things  that 
are  striving  to  utter  themselves  through  our  minds,  and  we  move  others, 
not  because  we  have  understood  or  thought  about  them  at  all,  but  because 
all  life  has  the  same  root.  Coventry  Patmore  has  said  "the  end  of  art  is 
peace,"  and  the  following  of  art  is  little  different  from  the  following  of 
religion  in  the  intense  preoccupation  that  it  demands.  Somebody  has 
said  "  God  asks  nothing  of  the  highest  soul  except  attention  ;  "  and  so 
necessary  is  attention  to  mastery  in  any  art,  that  there  are  moments  when 
one  thinks  that  nothing  else  is  necessary,  and  nothing  else  so  difficult.  The 
religious  life  has  created  for  itself  monasteries  and  convents  where  men 
and  women  may  forget  in  prayer  and  contemplation  everything  that  seems 
necessary  to  the  most  useful  and  busy  citizens  of  their  towns  and  villages,  and 
one  imagines  that  even  in  the  monastery  and  the  convent  there  are  passing 
things,  the  twitter  of  a  sparrow  in  the  window,  the  memory  of  some  old 
quarrel,  things  lighter  than  air,  that  keep  the  soul  from  its  joy.  How 
many  of  those  old  religious  sayings  can  one  not  apply  to  the  life  of  art. 
"  The  Holy  Spirit"  wrote  S.  Thomas  A  Kempis  "  has  liberated  me  from  a 
multitude  of  opinions.''  When  one  sets  out  to  cast  into  some  mould  so 
much  of  life  merely  for  life's  sake,  one  is  tempted  at  every  moment  to  twist 
it  from  its  eternal  shape  to  help  some  friend  or  harm  some  enemy.  Alas, 
all  men,  we  in  Ireland  more  than  others,  are  fighters,  and  it  is  a  hard  law 
that  compels  us  to  cast  away  our  swords  when  we  enter  the  house  of  the 
Muses,  as  men  cast  them  away  at  the  doors  of  the  banquetting  hall  at  Tara. 
A  weekly  paper  in  reviewing  last  year's  Samhain,  convinced  itself,  or  at 
any  rate  its  readers — for  that  is  the  heart  of  the  business  in  propaganda — 
that  I  only  began  to  say  these  things  a  few  months  ago  under  I  know 
not  what  alien  influence  ;  and  yet  I  seem  to  have  been  saying  them  all  my 
life.  I  took  up  an  anthology  of  Irish  verse  that  I  edited  some  ten  years 
ago,  and  I  found  them  there,  and  I  think  they  were  a  chief  part  of  an  old 
fight  over  the  policy  of  the  New  Irish  Library.  Till  they  are  accepted  by 
writers  and  readers  in  this  country  it  will  never  have  a  literature,  it  will 
never  escape  from  the  election  rhyme  and  the  pamphlet.  So  long  as  I 
have  any  control  over  the  National  Theatre  Society  it  will  be  carried  on  in 
this  spirit,  call  it  art  for  art's  sake  if  you  will ;  and  no  plays  will  be 
produced  at  it  which  were  written,  not  for  the  sake  of  a  good  story  or  fine 
verses  or  some  revelation  of  character,  but  to  please  those  friends  of  ours 
who  are  ever  urging  us  to  attack  the  priests  or  the  English,  or  wanting  us 
to  put  our  imagination  into  handcuffs  that  we  may  be  sure  of  never 
seeming  to  do  one  or  the  other. 
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I  have  had  very  little  to  say  this  year  in  Samhain,  and  I  have  said  it 
badly.  When  I  wrote  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil  and  Celtic  Twilight,  I  wrote 
everything  very  slowly  and  a  great  many  times  over.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  my  eyesight  got  so  bad  that  I  had  to  dictate  the  first  drafts  of 
everything,  and  then  re-write  these  drafts  several  times.  I  did  the  last 
Samhain  this  way,  dictating  all  the  thoughts  in  a  few  days,  and  re-writing 
them  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  but  this  time  I  am  letting  the  first  draft 
remain  with  all  its  carelessness  of  phrase  and  rhythm.  I  am  busy  with  a 
practical  project  which  needs  the  saying  of  many  things  from  time  to  time, 
and  it  is  better  to  say  them  carelessly  and  harshly  than  to  take  time  from 
my  poetry.  One  casts  something  away  every  year,  and  I  shall,  I  think,  have 
to  cast  away  the  hope  of  ever  having  a  prose  stvle  that  amounts 
to  anything.  After  all,  dictation  gives  one  a  certain  vitality  as  of 
vehement  speech. 

W  B.  Yeats. 
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*'  spreading  the  News." 

(a  comedy.) 

By  Lady  Gregory. 

Persons  : — 

Bartley  Fallon. 

Mrs.  Fallon. 

Jack  Smith. 

Shawn  Early. 

Tim  Casey. 

James  Ryan. 

Mrs.  Tarpey.  ^ 

Mrs.  Tully.  1 

A  Policeman  (Jo  Muldoon).  '^ 

A  Removable  Magistrate. 

Scene. —  The  outskirts  of  a  Fair.  An  Apple  Stall.  Mrs.  Tarpey 
sitting  at  it.     Magistrate  and  Policeman  enter. 

Magistrate. — So  that  is  the  Fair  Green.  Cattle  and  sheep  and 
mud.     No  system.     What  a  repulsive  sight ! 

Policeman. — That  is  so,  indeed. 

Magistrate. — I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  of  disorder  in  this  place  ? 

Policeman. — There  is. 

Magistrate. — Common  assault? 

Policeman. — Its  common  enough. 

Magistrate. — Agrarian  crime,  no  doubt 

Policeman. — That  is  so. 

Magistrate. — Boycotting?     Maiming  of  cattle?     Firing  into  houses? 

Policeman. — There  was  one  time,  and  there  might  be  again. 

Magistrate. — That  is  bad.     Does  it  go  any  farther  than  that  ? 

Policeman. — Far  enough,  indeed. 

Ma(;istrate. — Homicide  then  !  This  district  has  been  shamefully 
neglected  !     I  will  change  all  that.     When  I  was  in  the  Andaman  Islands 
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my  system  never  failed.  Yes,  yes,  I  will  change  all  that.  What  has  that 
woman  on  her  stall  ? 

Policeman.— Apples  mostly and  sweets. 

Magistrate. — Just  see  if  there  are  any  unlicensed  goods  underneath 

spirits  or  the  like.     We  had  evasions  of  the  salt  tax  in  the  Andaman 

Islands. 

Policeman  {Sniffing  cautiously  and  upsetting  a  heap  of  apples). — I  see 
no  salt  here or  spirits. 

Magistrate  {To  Mrs.  Tarpey). — Do  you  know  this  town  well,  my  good 
woman  ? 

Mrs.  Tarpey  {Holding  out  sotne  apples)—  A  penny  the  half-dozen,  your 
honour. 

Policeman  {Shouting). — The  gentleman  is  asking  do  you  know  the 
town  !     He's  the  new  magistrate  ! 

Mrs.  Tarpey  {Rising  and  ducking). — Do  I  know  the  town  ?  I  do,  to 
be  sure. 

Magistrate  {Shouting). — What  is  its  chief  business  ? 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — Business  is  it  ?  What  business  would  the  people  here 
have  but  to  be  minding  one  another's  business  ? 

Magistrate. — I  mean  what  trade  have  they  ? 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — Not  a  trade.     No  trade  at  all  but  to  be  talking. 

Magistrate. — I  shall  learn  nothing  here. 

{James  Ryan  comes  in,  pipe  in  mouth.  Seeing  Magistrate  he  retreats 
quickly,  taking  i)ipe  from  mouth). 

Magistrate. — The  smoke  from  that  man's  pipe  had  a  greenish  look  ; 
he  may  be  growing  unlicensed  tobacco  at  home.  I  wish  I  had  brought 
my  telescope  to  this  district.  Come  to  the  post-office,  I  will  telegraph 
for  it.     I  found  it  very  useful  in  the  Andaman  Islands. 

{Magistrate  and  Policeman  go  out  left). 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — Bad  luck  to  Jo  Muldoon,  knocking  my  apples  this  way 
and  that  way.  {Begins  arranging  them).  Showing  off  he  was  to  the  new 
magistrate. 

{Enter  Bartley  Fallon  aud  Mrs.  Fallon.) 

Bartley. — Indeed  it's  a  poor  country  and  a  scarce  country  to  be  living 
in  at  all.  But  I'm  thinking  if  I  went  to  America  it's  long  ago  the  day  I'd 
be  dead  ! 

Mrs.  Fallon, — So  you  might,  indeed.  {She  puts  her  basket  on  a  barrel 
and  begins  putting  parcels  in  it,  taking  them  from  under  her  cloak). 

Bartley. — And  it's  a  great  expense  for  a  poor  man  to  be  buried  in 
America. 

Mrs.  Fallon. — Never  fear,  Bartley  Fallon,  but  I'll  give  you  a  good 
burying  the  day  you'll  die. 
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Bartley. — Maybe  it's  yourself  will  be  buried  in  the  graveyard  of 
Cloonmara  before  me,  Mary  Fallon,  and  I  myself  that  will  be  dying  unbe- 
knownst some  night,  and  no  one  a-near  me.  And  the  cat  itself  may  be 
gone  straying  through  the  country,  and  the  mice  squealing  over  the  quilt. 

Mrs.  Fallon. — Leave  off  talking  of  dying.     It  might  be  twenty  years 
you'll  be  living  yet. 

Hartley  (W^r'M  a  deep  sigh). — I'm  thinking  if  I'll  be  living  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  its  a  very  old  man  I'll  be  then  ! 

Mrs.  Tarpey  {Turns  and  sees  them). — Good  morrow,  Bartley  Fallon, 
good  morrow,  Mrs.  Fallon.  Well,  Bartley,  you'll  find  no  cause  for  com- 
plaining to-day,  they  are  all  saying  it  was  a  good  fair. 

Bartley  {Raising  his  voice). — It  was  not  a  good  fair,  Mrs.  Tarpey.  It 
was  a  scattered  sort  of  a  fair.  If  we  didn't  expect  more,  we  got  less.  That's 
the  way  with  me  always ;  whatever  I  have  to  sell  goes  down  and  whatever 
I  have  to  buy  goes  up.  If  there's  ever  any  misfortune  coming  to  this 
world,  its  on  myself  it  pitches,  like  a  flock  of  crows  on  seed  potatoes. 

Mrs.  Fallon. — Leave  off  talking  of  misfortunes,  and  listen  to  Jack 
Smith  that  is  coming  the  way,  and  he  singing. 

(  Voice  of  Jack  Smith  heard  singing). 

I  thought  my  first  love 

There'd  be  but  one  house  between  you  and  me. 
And  I  thought  I  would  find 

Yourself  coaxing  my  child  on  your  knee. 
Over  the  tide 

I  would  leap  with  the  leap  of  a  swan, 
Till  I  came  to  the  side 

Of  the  wife  of  the  Red-haired  man  ! 

{Jack  Smith  comes  in,  he  is  a  red-haired  man,  and  is  carrying  a  hayfork). 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — That  should  be  a  good  song  if  I  had  my  hearing. 

Mrs.  Fallon  {^Shouting).— \\:s  "The  Red-haired  Man's  Wife." 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — I  know  it  well.   That's  the  song  that  has  the  skin  on  it ! 

{She  turns  her  back  to  them  and  goes  on  arranging  her  apples). 

Mrs.  Fallon.— Where's  herself,  Jack  Smith  ? 

Jack  Smith. — She  was  delayed  with  her  washing  ;  bleaching  the 
clothes  on  the  hedge  she  is,  and  she  daren't  leave  them,  with  all  the 
tinkers  that  do  be  passing  to  the  fair.  It  isn't  to  the  fair  I  came  myself, 
but  up  to  Jhe  Five  Acre  meadow  I'm  going,  where  I  have  a  contract  for  the 
hay.  We'll  get  a  share  of  it  into  tramps  to-day.  {He  lays  down  hayfork 
and  lights  his  pipe). 

Bartley. — You  will  not  get  it  into  tramps  to-day.  The  rain  will  be 
down  on  it  by  evening,  and  on  myself  too.     It's  seldom  I  ever  started  on 
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a  journey  but  the  rain  would  come  down  on  me  before  I'd  find  any  place 
of  shelter. 

Jack  Smith. — If  it  didn't  itself,  Hartley,  it  is  my  belief  you  would 
carry  a  leaky  pail  on  your  head  in  place  of  a  hat,  the  way  you'd  not  be 
without  some  cause  of  complaining. 

(A  voice  heard  "  Go  on,  now,  go  on  out  o'  that.     Go  on  I  say") 

Jack  Smith. — Look  at  that  young  mare  of  Pat  Ryan's  that  is  backing 
into  Shaughnessy's  bullocks  with  the  dint  of  the  crowd  !  Don't  be  daunted, 
Pat,  I'll  give  you  a  hand  with  her.     {He  goes  out,  leaving  his  hayfork). 

Mrs.  Fallon. — It's  time  for  ourselves  to  be  going  home.  I  have  all 
I  got  put  in  the  basket.     Look  at  there.  Jack  Smith's  hayfork  he  left 

behind  him  !     He'll  be  wanting  it.     {^Calls)  Jack  Smith  !  Jack  Smith  ! 

He's  gone  through  the  crowd hurry  after  him,  Bartley,  he'll  be  wanting 

it. 

Bartley. — I'll  do  that.  This  is  no  safe  place  to  be  leaving  it.  {He 
takes  up  fork  awkwardly  and  upsets  the  basket).  Look  at  that  now  !  If 
there  is  any  basket  in  the  fair  upset,  it  must  be  our  own  basket !  {He 
goes  out  to  R.). 

Mrs.  Fallon.— Get  out  of  that !  It  is  your  own  fault  it  is.  Talk  of 
misfortunes  and  misfortunes  will  come.  Glory  be !  Look  at  my  new  egg- 
cups  rolling  in  every  part and  my  two  pound  of  sugar  with  the  paper 

broke . 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — {Turning from  stall).  God  help  us,  Mrs.  Fallon,  what 
happened  your  basket  ? 

Mrs.  Fallon. — It's  himself  that  knocked  it  down,  bad  manners  to  him. 
{^putting  things  up).  My  grand  sugar  that's  destroyed,  and  he'll  not  drink 
his  tea  without  it.  I  had  best  go  back  to  the  shop  for  more,  much  good 
may  it  do  him  ! 

{Enter  Tim  Casey). 

Tim  Casey. — Where  is  Bartley  Fallon,  Mrs.  Fallon  ?  I  want  a  word 
with  him  before  he'll  leave  the  fair.  I  was  afraid  he  might  have  gone  home 
by  this,  for  he's  a  temperate  man. 

Mrs.  Fallon. — I  wish  he  did  go  home  !  It'd  be  best  for  me  if  he  went 
home  straight  from  the  fair  green,  or  if  he  never  came  with  me  at  all  ! 
Where  is  he,  is  it  ?  He's  gone  up  the  road  {jerks  elbow)  following  Jack 
Smith  with  a  hayfork.    {She goes  out  to  L.). 

Tim  Casey. — Following  Jack  Smith  with  a  hayfork  !  Did  ever  anyone 
hear  the  like  of  that.    {Shouts)  Did  you  hear  that  news,  Mrs.  Tarpey  ? 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — I  heard  no  news  at  all. 

Tim  Casey. — Some  dispute  I  suppose  it  was  that  rose  between  Jack 
Smith  and  Bartley  Fallon,  and  it  seems  Jack  made  oft,  and  Bartley  Fallon 
is  following  him  with  a  hayfork  ! 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — Is  he  now?    Well,  that  was  quick  work  !     It's  not  ten 
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minutes  since  the  two  of  them  were  here,  Hartley  going  home  and  Jack 
going  to  the  Five  Acre  Meadow  ;  and  I  had  my  apples  to  settle  up,  that 
Jo  Muldoon  of  the  police  had  scattered,  and  when  I  looked  around  again, 
Jack  Smith  was  gone,  and  Bartley  Fallon  was  gone,  and   Mrs,  Fallon's 

basket  upset,  and  all    in    it   strewed   upon    the   ground the  tea   here 

the  two  pound   of  sugar  there the  eggcups  there. Look   now 

what  a  great  hardship  the  deafness  puts  upon  me,  that  I  didn't  hear 
the  commincement  of  the  fight !  Wait  till  I  tell  James  Ryan  that  I  see 
below,  he  is  a  neighbour  of  Hartley's,  it  would  be  a  pity  if  he  wouldn't 
hear  the  news ! 

{She  goes  out.     Enter  Shawn  Early  and  Mrs.  Tully). 

Tim  Casey. — Listen  Shawn  Early !  Listen  Mrs.  Tully  to  the  news ! 
Jack  Smith  and  Bartley  Fallon  had  a  falling  out,  and  Jack  knocked 
Mrs.  Fallon's  basket  into  the  road,  and  Bartley  made  an  attack  on  him 
with  a  hayfork,  and  away  with  Jack,  and  Bartley  after  him.  Look  at  the 
sugar  here  yet  on  the  road  1 

Shawn  Early. — Do  you  tell  me  so !  Well,  that's  a  queer  thing,  and 
Bartley  Fallon  so  quiet  a  man  ! 

Mrs.  Tully. — I  wouldn't  wonder  at  all.  I  would  never  think  well  of 
a  man  that  would  have  that  sort  of  a  mouldering  look.  It's  likely  he  has 
overtaken  Jack  by  this. 

{Enter  James  Ryan  and  Mrs.  Tarfiey). 

James  Ryan. — That  is  great  news  Mrs.  Tarpey  was  telling  me  !  I 
suppose  that's  what  brought  the  police  and  the  magistrate  up  this  way.  I 
was  wondering  to  see  them  in  it  a  while  ago. 

Shawn  Early. — The  police  after  them  ?  Bartley  Fallon  must  have 
injured  Jack  so.     They  wouldn't  meddle  in  a  fight  that  was  only  for  show ! 

Mrs.  Tully. — Why  wouldn't  he  injure  him  ?  There  was  many  a  man 
killed  with  no  more  of  a  weapon  than  a  hayfork. 

James  Ryan. — Wait  till  I  run  north  as  far  as  Kelly's  barn  to  spread 
the  news  !     {He  goes  out). 

Tim  Casey. — I'll  go  tell  Jack  Smith's  first  cousin  that  is  standing  there 
south  of  the  church  after  selling  his  lambs.     {Goes  out). 

Mrs.  Tully. — I'll  go  telling  a  few  of  the  neighbours  I  see  beyond  to 
the  west.     {Goes  out). 

Shawn  Early. — I'll  give  word  of  it  beyond  at  the  east  of  the  green. 
{Is  going  out  tvhen  Mrs.  Tarpey  seizes  hold  of  him). 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — Stop  a  minute,  Shawn  Early,  and  tell  me  did  you  see 
red  Jack  Smith's  wife,  Kitty  Keary,  in  any  place? 

Shawn  Early. — I  did.  At  her  own  house  she  was,  drying  clothes  on 
the  hedge  as  I  passed. 

Mrs.  Tarpey.— What  did  you  say  she  was  doing  ? 
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Shawn  Early  {breaking  away), — Laying  out  a  sheet  on  the  hedge. 
{He  goes). 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — Laying  out  a  sheet  for  the  dead  !  The  Lord  have 
mercy  on  us  !  Jack  Smith  dead,  and  his  wife  laying  out  a  sheet  for  his 
burying  !  {Calls  out).  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before,  Shawn  Early  ? 
Isn't  the  deafness  the  great  hardship  ?  Half  the  world  might  be  dead 
without  me  knowing  of  it  or  getting  word  of  it  at  all  !  {She  sits  down  and 
rocks  herself).  O  my  poor  Jack  Smith  !  To  be  going  to  his  work  so  nice 
and  so  hearty,  and  to  be  left  stretched  on  the  ground  in  the  full  light  of 
the  day  ! 

{Enter  Tim  Casey). 

Tim  Casey. — What  is  it,  Mrs.  Tarpey  ?     What  happened  since  ? 
Mrs.  Tarpey. — O  my  poor  Jack  Smith ! 
Tim  Casey. — Did  Hartley  overtake  him? 
Mrs.  Tarpey. — O  the  poor  man  ! 
Tim  Casey. — Is  it  killed  he  is? 

Mrs.  Tarpey.— Stretched  in  the  Five  Acre  Meadow  ! 
Tim  Casey. — The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  is  that  a  fact  ? 
Mrs.  Tarpey. — Without  the  rites  of  the  Church  or  a  ha'porth  ! 
Tim  Casey. — Who  was  telling  you? 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — And  the  wife  laying  out  a  sheet  for  his  corpse,  {Sits 
up  and  wipes  her  eyes).      I  suppose  they'll  wake  him  the  same  as  another  ? 

{Enter  Mrs,  Tully,  Shawn  Early,  and  James  Ryan). 

Mrs.  Tully. — There  is  great  talk  about  this  work  in  every  quarter  of 
the  fair. 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — Ochone!  cold  and  dead.  And  myself  maybe  the  last 
he  was  speaking  to  ! 

James  Ryan. — The  Lord  save  us  !     Is  it  dead  he  is  ? 

Tim  Casey. — Dead  surely,  and  the  wife  getting  provision  for  the  wake. 

Shawn  Early.—  Well  now,  hadn't  Bartley  Fallon  great  venom  in  him  ? 

Mrs.  Tully. — You  may  be  sure  he  had  some  cause.  Would  he  have 
made  an  end  of  him  if  he  had  not  ?  {To  Mrs.  Tarpey,  raising  her  voice) 
What  was  it  rose  the  dispute  at  all,  Mrs.  Tarpey  ? 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — Not  a  one  of  me  knows.  The  last  I  saw  of  them, 
Jack  Smith  was  standing  there,  and  Bartley  Fallon  was  standing  there 
quiet  and  easy,  and  he  listening  to  "The  Red-haired  Man's  Wife" 

Mrs.  Tully. — Do  you  hear  that,  Shawn  Early  ?  Do  you  hear  that, 
Tim  Casey  and  James  Ryan?  Bartley  Fallon  was  here  this  morning 
listening  to  red  Jack  Smith's  wife,  Kitty  Keary  that  was  !  Listening  to 
her  and  whispering  with  her  !     It  was  she  started  the  fight  so  ! 

Shawn  Early. — She  must  have  followed  him  from  her  own  house 
It  is  likely  some  person  roused  him. 
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Tim  Casey. — I  never  knew,  now,  Bartley  Fallon  was  great  with  Jack 
Smith's  wife. 

Mrs.  Tully. — How  would  you  know  it  ?  Sure  it's  not  in  the  streets 
they  would  be  calling  it.  If  Mrs.  Fallon  didn't  know  of  it,  and  if  I  that 
have  the  next  house  to  them  didn't  know  of  it,  and  if  Jack  Smith  himself 
didn't  know  of  it,  it  is  not  likely  you  would  know  of  it,  Tim  Casey. 

Shawn  Early. — Let  Bartley  Fallon  take  charge  of  her  from  this  out 
so,  and  let  him  provide  for  her.  It  is  little  pity  she  will  get  from  any 
person  in  this  parish. 

Tim  Casey. — How  can  he  take  charge  of  her?  Sure  he  has  a  wife  of 
his  own.  Sure  you  don't  think  he'd  turn  souper  and  marry  her  in  a  Pro- 
testant church  ? 

James  Ryan. — It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  marry  her  if  he  brought 
her  to  America. 

Shawn  Early.— With  or  without  Kitty  Keary,  believe  me  it  is  for 
America  he's  making  at  this  minute.     I   saw  the  new  magistrate  and  Jo 

Muldoon  of  the  police  going  into  the  post-office  as  I  came  up there  was 

hurry  on  them you  may  be  sure  it  was  to  telegraph  they  went   the 

way  he'll  be  stopped  in  the  docks  at  Queenstown  ! 

Mrs.  Tully. — It's  likely  Kitty  Keary  is  gone  with  him,  and  not 
minding  a  sheet  or  a  wake  at  all.  The  poor  man  to  be  deserted  by  his 
own  wife,  and  the  breath  hardly  gone  out  yet  from  his  body  that  is  lying 
bloody  in  the  field. 

{Enter  Mrs.  Fallon). 

Mrs.  Fallon. — ^What  is  it  the  whole  of  the  town  is  talking  about  ? 
And  what  is  it  you  yourselves  are  talking  about  ?  Is  it  about  my  man 
Bartley  Fallon  you  are  talking  ?  Is  it  lies  about  him  you  are  telling,  say- 
ing that  he  went  killing  Jack  Smith  ?  My  grief  that  ever  he  came  into 
this  place  at  all ! 

James  Ryan. — Be  easy  now,  Mrs.  Fallon.  Sure  there  is  no  one  at  all 
in  the  whole  fair  but  is  sorry  for  you  ! 

Mrs.  Fallon. — Sorry  for  me,  is  it !  Why  would  anyone  be  sorry  for 
me  ?  Let  you  be  sorry  for  yourselves,  and  that  there  may  be  shame  on 
you  for  ever  and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  for  the  words  you  are  saying  and 
the  lies  you  are  telling  to  take  away  the  character  of  my  poor  man,  and  to 
take  the  good  name  off  of  him,  and  to  drive  him  to  destruction  !  That  is 
what  you  are  doing  ! 

Shawn  Early. — Take  comfort  now,  Mrs.  Fallon.  The  police  are  not 
so  smart  as  they  think.  Sure  he  might  give  them  the  slip  yet,  the  same 
as  Lynchehaun. 

Mrs.  Tully. — If  they  do  get  him,  and  if  they  do  put  a  rope  around 
his  neck,  there  is  no  one  can  say  he  does  not  deserve  it ! 

Mrs.  Fallon. — Is  that  what  you  are  saying,  Bridget  Tully,  and  is 
that  what  you  think  %     I  tell  you  it's  too  much  talk  you  have,  making 
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yourself  out  to  be  such  a  great  one,  and  to  be  running  down  every  respect- 
able person  !  A  rope  is  it?  It  isn't  much  of  a  rope  was  needed  to  tie  up 
your  own  furniture  the  day  you  came  into  Martin  Tully's  house,  and  you 
never  bringing  as  much  as  a  blanket,  or  a  penny,  or  a  suit  of  clothes 
with  you,  and  I  myself  bringing  seventy  pounds  and  two  feather  beds. 
And  now  you  are  stiffer  than  a  woman  would  have  a  hundred  pounds  ! 
It  is  too  much  talk  the  whole  of  you  have.  A  rope  is  it  ?  I  tell  you  the 
whole  of  this  town  is  full  of  liars  and  schemers  that  would  hang  you  up  for 
half  a  glass  of  whiskey.  (Turning  to  go).  People  they  are  you  wouldn't 
believe  as  much  as  daylight  from  without  you'd  get  up  to  have  a  look  at 
it  yourself.  Killing  Jack  Smith,  indeed  !  Where  are  you  at  all,  Bartley, 
till  I  bring  you  out  of  this  ?  My  nice,  quiet  little  man  !  My  decent  com- 
rade !  He  that  is  as  kind  and  as  harmless  as  an  innocent  beast  of  the 
field  1  He'll  be  doing  no  harm  at  all  if  he'll  shed  the  blood  of  some  of  you 
after  this  day's  work !  That  much  would  be  no  harm  at  all.  {Calls  out). 
Bartley  !  Bartley  Fallon  !  Where  are  you  %  {Going  out)  Did  anyone 
see  BartJey  Fallon  ? 

{All  turn  to  look  after  her.) 

James  Ryan. — It  is  hard  for  her  to  believe  any  such  a  thing,  God  help 
her! 

{Enter  Bartley  Fallon  from,  R.  carrying  hayfork). 

Hartley. — It  is  what  I  often  said  to  myself,  if  there  is  ever  any  mis- 
fortune coming  to  this  world,  it  is  on  myself  it  is  sure  to  come  ! 

{All  turn  round  and  face  hint.) 

Hartley. — To  be  going  about  with  this  fork,  and  to  find  no  one  to  take 
it,  and  no  place  to  leave  it  down,  and  I  wanting  to  be  gone  out  of  this. 

Is  that   you,  Shawn    Early?     {holds  out  fork)     Its   well  I   met   you. 

You  have  no  call  to  be  leaving  the  fair  for  a  while  the  way  I  have,  and 
how  can  I  go  till  I'm  rid  of  this  fork?  Will  you  take  it  and  keep  it  until 
such  time  as  Jack  Smith. 

James  Ryan  {Taking  off  hat.) — The  Lord  have  mercy  on  him. 

Shaw^n  Early  {backing.)— \  will  not  take  it.  Hartley  Fallon,  I'm  very 
thankful  to  you  ! 

^KYCii^^Y {Turning  to  apple  stall)) — Look  at  now,  Mrs.  Tarpey,  it  was 

here  I  got  it ;  let  me  thrust  it  under  the  stall. It  will  lie  there  safe 

enough,  and  no  one  will  take  notice  of  it  until  such  time  as  Jack 
Smith 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — Take  your  fork  out  of  that !  Is  it  to  put  trouble  on 
me  and  to  destroy  me  you  want  ?  putting  it  there  for  the  police  to  be 
rooting  it  out  maybe .     {Thrusts  him  back.) 
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Bartley. — That  is  a  very  unneighbourly  thing  for  you  to  do,  Mrs. 
Tarpey  Hadn't  I  enough  care  on  me  with  that  fork  before  this,  running 
up  and  down  with  it  like  the  swinging  of  a  clock,  and  afeard  to  lay  it  down 
in  any  place.     1  wish  I  never  touched  it  or  meddled  with  it  at  all ! 

James  Ryan. — It  is  a  pity,  indeed,  you  ever  did. 

Bartley. — Will  you  yourself  take  it,  James  Ryan  ?  You  were  always 
a  neighbourly  man. 

James  Ryan  {Backing.) — There  is  many  a  thing  I  would  do  for  you, 
Bartley  Fallon,  but  I  won't  do  that ! 

Shawn  Early. — I  tell  you  there  is  no  man  will  give  you  any  help  or 
any  encouragement  for  this  day's  work.  If  it  was  something  agrarian 
now 

Bartley. — If  no  one  at  all  will  take  it,  maybe  its  best  to  give  it  up  to 
the  police. 

Tim  Casey. — There'd  be  a  welcome  for  it  with  them,  surely ! 
{Laughter.) 

Mrs.  Tully. — And  it  is  to  the  police  Kitty  Keary,  herself  will  be 
brought. 

Mrs.  Tarpey  {Rocking  to  and  fro.) — I  wonder  now  who  will  take  the 
expense  of  the  wake  for  poor  Jack  Smith  ! 

Bartley. — The  wake  for  Jack  Smith  ! 

Tim  Casey. — Why  wouldn't  he  get  a  wake  as  well  as  another  ?  Would 
you  begrudge  him  that  much  ? 

Bartley, — Red  Jack  Smith  !     Who  was  telling  you  he  was  dead  ? 

Shawn  Early. — The  whole  town  knows  of  it  by  this. 

Bartley. — Do  they  say  what  way  did  he  die  ? 

James  Ryan. — You  don't  know  that  yourself,  Bartley  Fallon  ?  You 
don't  know  he  was  followed  and  that  he  was  laid  dead  with  the  stab  of  a 
hayfork  ? 

Bartley.— The  stab  of  a  hayfork  ! 

Shawn  Early. — You  don't  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  body  was  found 
in  the  Five  Acre  Meadow  ? 

Bartley. — The  Five  Acre  Meadow  ! 

Tim  Casey. — It  is  likely  you  don't  know  that  the  police  are  after  the 
man  that  did  it  ? 

Bartley— The  man  that  did  it ! 

Mrs.  Tully. — You  don't  know,  maybe,  that  he  was  made  away  with  for 
the  sake  of  Kitty  Keary,  his  wife  ? 

Bartley.— Kitty  Keary  his  wife  !     {Sits  down  bewildered.) 

Mrs.  Tully — .And  what  have  you  to  say  now,  Bartley  Fallon  ? 

'Q^.v.l'L'^Y {Crossing  himself) — I  to  bring  that  fork  here,  and  to  find  that 
news  before  me  !  It  is  much  if  I  can  ever  stir  from  this  place  at  all,  or 
reach  as  far  as  the  road  ! 

Jim  Casey. — Look,  boys,  at  the  magistrate,  and  Jo  Muldoon  along  with 
him  I     Its  best  for  us  to  quit  this. 
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Shawn  Early. — That  is  so.  It  is  best  not  to  be  mixed  in  this 
business  at  all. 

James  Ryan. — Bad  as  he  is,  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  an  informer  against 
any  man.  {All  hurry  away  except  Mrs.  Tarpey,  who  remains  behind  her 
stall.     Enter  magistrate  and  policeman.) 

Magistrate. — I  knew  the  district  was  in  a  bad  state,  but  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  confronted  with  a  murder  at  the  first  fair  I  came  to. 

Policeman. — I  am  sure  you  did  not,  indeed. 

Magistrate. — It  was  well  I  had  not  gone  home.  I  caught  a  few 
words  here  and  there  that  roused  my  suspicions. 

Policeman — So  they  would,  too. 

Magistrate. — You  heard  the  same  story  from  everyone  you  asked  ? 

Policeman. — The    same    story or   if  it  was   not   altogether   the 

same,  anyway  it  was  no  less  than  the  first  story. 

Magistrate. — What  is  that  man  doing  ?  He  is  sitting  alone  with  a 
hayfork.  He  has  a  guilty  look .  The  murder  was  done  with  a  hay- 
fork ! 

Policeman  {In  a  whisper.^ — That's  the  very  man,  they  say,  did  the  act ; 
Bartley  Fallon  himself! 

Magistrate. — He  must  have  found  escape  difficult he  is  trying 

to  brazen  it  out.    A  convict  in  the  Andaman  Islands  tried  the  same  game, 

but  he  could  not  escape   my  system  !     Stand   aside .     Don't  go  far 

have  the  handcutfs  ready.     {He  walks  up  to  Bartley^  folds  his  arms, 

and  stands  before  him).     Here,  my  man,  do  you  know  anything  of  John 
Smith  ? 

Hartley. — Of  John  Smith  !     Who  is  he,  now  ? 

Policeman. — Jack  Smith,  sir .     Red  Jack  Smith  ! 

Magistrate  {coining  a  step  nearer  and  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder).  — 
Where  is  Jack  Smith  ? 

Hartley  {with  a  deep  sigh,  and  shaking  his  head  slowly).  — Where  is 
he,  indeed  ? 

Magistrate. — What  have  you  to  tell  ? 

Hartley,— It  is  where  he  was  this  morning,  standing  in  this  spot, 
singing  his  share  of  songs — no,  but  lighting  his  pipe — scraping  a  match 
on  the  sole  of  his  shoe 

Magistrate. — I  ask  you,  for  the  third  time,  where  is  he  ? 

Hartley. — I  wouldn't  like  to  say  that.  It  is  a  great  mystery,  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  of  any  man,  did  he  earn  hatred  or  love. 

Magistrate. — Tell  me  all  you  know. 

Hartley. — All  that  I  know — ■ — .  Well,  there  are  the  three  estates; 
there  is  Limbo,  and  there  is  Purgatory,  and  there  is . 

Magistrate. — Nonsense  !     This  is  trifling  !     Get  to  the  point. 

Hartley. — Maybe  you  don't  hold  with  the  clergy  so  ?  That  is  the 
teaching  of  the  clergy.  Maybe  you  hold  with  the  old  people.  It  is  what 
they  do  be  saying,  that  the  shadow  goes  wandering,  and  the  soul  is  tired, 
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and  the  body  is  taking  a  rest .     The  shadow  !     (Starts  up).     I  was 

nearly  sure  I  saw  Jack  Smith  not  ten  minutes  ago  at  the  corner  of  the 
forge  and  I  lost  him  again .     Was  it  his  ghost  I  saw,  do  you  think  ? 

Magistrate  {to  policeman). — Conscience  struck  !  He  will  confess  all 
now  ! 

Baktley. — His  ghost  to  come  before  me  !  It  is  likely  is  was  on 
account  of  the  fork  !  I  to  have  it  and  he  to  have  no  way  to  defend  him- 
self the  time  he  met  with  his  death  ! 

Magistrate  {to  policeman). — I  must  note  down  his  words  {takes  out 
notebook.     To  Bartley),  I  warn  you  that  your  words  are  being  noted. 

Bartley. — If  I  had  ha'  run  faster  in  the  beginning,  this  terror  would 
not  be  on  me  at  the  latter  end  !  Maybe  he  will  cast  it  up  against  me  at 
the  day  of  judgment .     I  wouldn't  wonder  at  all  at  that. 

Magistrate  {writing). — At  the  day  of  judgment . 

Bartley. — It  was  soon  for  his  ghost  to  appear  to  me is  it  coming 

after  me  always  by  day  it  will  be,  and  stripping  the  clothes  off  my  bed  in 
the  night  time  ? I  wouldn't  wonder  at  that,  being  as  I  am  an  unfor- 
tunate man  ! 

Magistrate. — {sternly).— T^W  me  this  truly.  What  was  the  motive 
of  this  crime  ? 

Bartley, — The  motive,  is  it  ? 

Magistrate. — Yes ;  the  motive ;  the  cause. 

Bartley.  ~  I'd  sooner  not  say  that. 

Magistrate. — You  had  better  tell  me  truly.     Was  it  money  ? 

Bartley. — Not  at  all  !  What  did  poor  Jack  Smith  ever  have  in  his 
pockets  unless  it  might  be  his  hands  that  would  be  in  them  ? 

Magistrate. — Any  dispute  about  land  ? 

Bartley  {indignantly). — Not  at  all  !  He  never  was  a  grabber  or 
grabbed  from  anyone  ! 

Magistrate. — You  will  find  it  better  for  you  if  you  tell  me  at  once. 

Bartley.- -I  tell  you  I  wouldn't  for  the  whole  world  wish  to  say  what 
it  was it  is  a  thing  I  would  not  like  to  be  talking  about. 

Magistrate. — There  is  no  use  in  hiding  it.  It  will  be  discovered  in 
the  end. 

Bartley. — Well,  I  suppose  it  will,  seeing  that  mostly  everybody  knows 
it  before.  Whisper  here  now.  I  will  tell  no  lie ;  where  would  be  the  use  ? 
{Puts  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  Magistrate  stoops).  Don't  be  putting  the 
blame  on  the  parish,  for  such  a  thing  was  never  done  in  the  parish  before 
it  was  done  for  the  sake  of  Kitty  Keary,  Jack  Smith's  wife. 

Magistrate  {to  Policeman). — Put  on  the  handcuffs.  We  have  been 
saved  some  trouble.  I  knew  he  would  confess  if  taken  in  the  right  way. 
{Policeman  puts  on  handcuffs). 

Hartley. — Handcuffs  now  !  Glory  be  !  I  always  said,  if  there  was 
ever  any  misfortune  coming  to  this  place,  it  was  on  myself  it  would  fall. 
I  to  be  in  handcuffs  !     There's  no  wonder  at  all  in  that. 
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{Enter  Mrs.  Fallon,  followed  by  the  rest.  She  is  looking  back  at  them  as 
she  speaks). 

Mrs.  Fallon. — Telling  lies  the  whole  of  the  people  of  this  town  are  ; 
telling  lies,  telling  lies  as  fast  as  a  dog  will  trot  !  Speaking  against  my 
poor  respectable  man  !  Saying  he  made  an  end  of  Jack  Smith  !  I'm 
nearly  sure  I  saw  Jack  Smith  a  while  ago  coming  down  by  the  gap.  My 
decent  comrade !  There  is  no  better  man  and  no  kinder  man  in  the  whole 
of  the  five  parishes  !  It's  little  annoyance  he  ever  gave  to  anyone!  {Turns 
and  sees  him).  What  in  the  earthly  world  do  I  see  before  me?  Hartley 
Fallon  in  charge  of  the  police  !  Handcuffs  on  him  !  O  Hartley,  what  did 
you  do  at  all  at  all  ? 

Bartley. — O  Mary,  there  has  a  great  misfortune  come  upon  me  !  It 
is  what  I  always  said,  that  if  there  is  ever  any  misfortune 

Mrs.  Fallon.— What  did  he  do  at  all,  or  is  it  bewitched  I  am  ? 

Magistrate. — This  man  has  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder. 

Mrs.  Fallon. — Whose  charge  is  that  ?  Don't  believe  them  !  They 
are  all  liars  in  this  place  !     Give  me  back  my  man  ! 

Magistrate. — It  is  natural  you  should  take  his  part,  but  you  have  no 
cause  of  complaint  against  your  neighbours.  He  has  been  arrested  for  the 
murder  of  John  Smith,  on  his  own  confession. 

Mrs.  Fallon. — The  saints  of  heaven  protect  us  !  And  what  did  he 
want  killing  Jack  Smith  ? 

Magistrate. — It  is  best  you  should  know  all.  He  did  it  on  account 
of  a  love  affair  with  the  murdered  man's  wife. 

Mrs.  Fallon  {sitting  down).—^\X\i  Jack  Smith's  wife  !  With  Kitty 
Keary  ! Ochone,  the  traitor  ! 

The  Crowd, — A  great  shame,  indeed.     He  is  a  traitor,  indeed. 

Mrs.  Tully. — To  America  he  was  bringing  her,  Mrs.  Fallon. 

Bartley. — What  are  you  saying,  Mary  ?     I  tell  you 

Mrs.  Fallon. — Don't  say  a  word  !  I  won't  listen  to  any  word  you'll 
say  !  {Stops  her  ears).  O,  isn't  he  the  treacherous  villian  ?  Ohone  go 
deo  1 

Bartley. — Be  quiet  till  I  speak  !    Listen  to  what  I  say  ! 

Mrs.  Fallon. — Sitting  beside  me  on  the  ass  car  coming  to  the  town, 
so  quiet  and  so  respectable,  and  treachery  like  that  in  his  heart ! 

Hartley. — Is  it  your  wits  you  have  lost  or  is  it  I  myself  that  have 
lost  my  wits  ? 

Mrs.  Fallon. — And  it's  hard  I  earned  you,  slaving,  slaving and 

you  grumbling,  and  sighing,  and  coughing,  and  discontented,  and  the 
priest  wore  out  anointing  you,  with  all  the  times  you  threatened  to  die ! 

Bartley.— Let  you  be  quiet  till  I  tell  you  ! 

Mrs.  Fallon. — You  to  bring  such  a  disgrace  into  the  parish  !  A  thing 
that  was  never  heard  of  before  ! 

Bartley. — Will  you  shut  your  mouth  and  hear  me  speaking  ? 
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Mrs.  Fallon. — And  if  it  was  for  any  sort  of  a  fine  handsome  woman  ! 
but  for  a  little  fistful  of  a  woman  like  Kitty  Keary,  that's  not  four  feet 
high  hardly,  and  not  three  teeth  in  her  head  unless  she  got  new  ones ! 
May  God  reward  you,  Bartley  Fallon,  for  the  black  treachery  in  your  heart 
and  the  wickedness  in  your  mind,  and  the  red  blood  of  poor  Jack  Smith 
that  is  wet  upon  your  hand  ! 

(  Voice  of  Jack  Smith  heard  singing). 

The  sea  shall  be  dry, 

The  earth  under  mourning  and  ban  ! 
Then  loud  shall  he  cry 

For  the  Wife  of  the  Red-haired  man  ! 

Bartley. — It's  Jack  Smith's  voice 1  never  knew  a  ghost  to  sing 

before .     It  is  after  myself  and  the  fork  he  is  coming  !     {Goes  back. 

Enter  Jack  Smith).  Let  one  of  you  give  him  the  fork  and  I  will  be 
clear  of  him  now  and  for  eternity  ! 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us !  Red  Jack  Smith  !  The 
man  that  was  going  to  be  waked  ! 

James  Ryan. — Is  it  back  from  the  grave  you  are  come  ? 

Magistrate. — What  is  this  ?    There  seems  to  be  something  wrong  ! 

Policeman. — There  does  so. 

Shawn  Early. — Is  it  alive  you  are,  or  is  it  dead  you  are  ? 

Tim  Casey.— Is  it  yourself  at  all  that's  in  it  ? 

Mrs.  Tully. — Is  it  letting  on  you  were  to  be  dead  ? 

Mrs.  Fallon. — Dead  or  alive,  let  you  stop  Kitty  Keary,  your  wife, 
from  bringing  my  man  away  with  her  to  America ! 

Jack  Smith. — It  is  what  I  think,  the  wits  are  gone  astray  on  the  whole 
of  you.     What  would  my  wife  want  bringing  Bartley  Fallon  to  America  ? 

Mrs.  Fallon. — To  leave  yourself,  and  to  get  quit  of  you  she  wanted 
Jack^mith,  and  to  bring  him  away  from  myself.  That's  what  the  two  of 
them  had  settled  together. 

Jack  Smith. — I'll  break  the  head  of  any  man  that  says  that !  Who  is 
it  says  it?  {To  Tim  Casey).  Was  it  you  said  it?  {To  Shawn  Early). 
Was  it  you  ? 

All  Together  {Backing  and  shaking  their  heads). — It  wasn't  I  said  it ! 

Jack  Smith. — Tell  me  the  name  of  any  man  that  said  it ! 

All  Together  {Pointing  to  Bartley). — It  was  him  that  said  it ! 

Jack  Smith.— Let  me  at  him  till  I  break  his  head  ! 

{Bartley  backs  in  terror.     Neighbours  hold  Jack  Smith  back). 

Jack  Smith  {Trying  to  free  himself). — Let  me  at  him  !  I'll  give  him 
something  more  to  think  of  than  tempting  my  wife  away  from  me  to 
America  !  To  leave  me  and  go  with  Bartley  Fallon !  Bartley  Fallon  !  A 
pleasant  sort  of  a  scarecrow  to  be  crossing  the  ocean  with  !    It's  back  from 
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the  docks  of  New  York  he'd  be  turned !  It's  likely  indeed  they'd  let  the 
likes  of  him  land,  being  as  he  is,  without  means,  without  store,  without 
teeth,  {Trying  to  rusk  at  him  again)  without  wit,  without  strength,  but 
with  a  lie  in  his  mouth  and  treachery  in  his  heart,  and  another  man's 
wife  by  his  side  and  he  passing  her  off  as  his  own  !  {Makes  another  rush 
but  is  held  back). 

Mrs.  Tully. — To  have  put  a  prod  of  a  fork  through  Jack  Smith,  and 
left  him  stretched  in  the  meadow,  and  to  have  set  his  ghost  wandering, 
and  to  have  coaxed  away  Kitty  Keary  to  America !  Well  now,  wasn't 
Bartley  Fallon  a  very  boastful  man  to  say  he  did  all  that  % 

Magistrate  {Pointing  to  Jack  Smith). — Policeman,  put  the  handcuffs 
on  this  man,  I  see  it  all  now.  A  case  of  false  impersonation,  a  conspiracy 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  There  was  a  case  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  a 
murderer  of  the  Mopsa  tribe,  a  religious  enthusiast . 

Policeman. — So  he  might  be  too. 

Magistrate. — We  must  take  both  these  men  to  the  scene  of  the 
murder.     We  must  confront  them  with  the  body  of  the  real  Jack  Smith. 

Jack  Smith. — I'll  break  the  head  of  any  man  that  will  find  my 
dead  body  ! 

Magistrate. — Call  more  help  from  the  barracks.  {Policeman  whistles). 

Bartley. — It  is  what  I  am  thinking,  if  myself  and  Jack  Smith  are  put 
together  in  the  one  cell  for  the  night,  the  handcuffs  will  be  taken  off  of 
him,  and  his  hands  will  be  free,  and  murder  will  be  done  that  time  surely  ! 

Magistrate. — Come  on  !    {They  turn  to  the  right). 

Mrs.  Tarpey. — The  two  of  them  in  charge  now,  and  a  great  troop  of 
people  going  by  from  the  fair.  Come  up  here  the  whole  of  you  !  It  would 
be  a  pity  you  to  be  passing,  and  I  not  to  be  spreading  the  news  ! 
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p^lSUe — CS  pAib  An  cig  peo  ?     Innip  X)Am  niAp  giotl  Aip. 

TTlAtAlR  [a5   fui'oe   T   45  fne  a   meire   6  -oeAr] — UaU  AnnptJt)   "DO   bfop  im 

CorhnuiTbe,  1  x)Ci$  p eipmeCpA  tuAp  Af\  SliAb  GACcige  1  n-Aice  le  SliAb  An 
Oip. 

pAlSCe — SliAb  An  Oip  An  eA-d  !     tH  pul-Aip  n6  ilic  bpeA$  ip  eAtt  6  pin. 

TTlAUAIR — H!  tiAon  ^ic  p6-bpei$  6  50  X)eirhin.  Dfonn  p6  tom  Agup 
puAp  50  mAit  An  CACA  po  btiAt)Ain.  ACc  X)o  cugAt)  An  bOtAp  ■QAm  Oit)Ce 
SAitinA  mAp  peo,  Cionn  puDAi  6i5in  a  cuipeAt)  im  leit. 

P^ISUe— Agup  CAT)  x>o  -beinip  Annpoin  ? 

tri-dtAlTl — Ca-o  do  b'f6i'Dip  T)Am  a  t)6AnArh,  aCc  An  b6tAp  a  tAbAipc 
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Of\m  cfiD  An  tnbogAC  lorn  i  me^fc  nA  nsAfb-dnoc  i  r^-A^z  nA  |\Aib  p^gAil  ^f 
poitin,  a6z  finn  g^Aji  n^  gAoite  im  toinmb  Agup  ^n  plu-oAit)  -Oex^iis  Afi  mo 
bp65Ait).     C^tiAg  50  "00'  Cill  t)eA5AncAi$     .     .     . 

pAlSCe — t)iof-f*i  1  5C1II  t)eA5AiiCxM]§.  AnnfUT)  11^  eA'6  |ruA|\Af  n^ 
mi|'le^in  a  X)wx)&aI  6  mnAo\  An  cpopA. 

1TIACA1TI — 5®o^^^-r^  ^  leiteiT)  uxMti  ^noif,  a6z  An  oit)Ce  ut)  t)i  a 
'00|\uf  t)uncA,  t)i  tiA  "odiiife  50  t6ifi  'ouncA,  Agup  X)o  ContiAC,  x:\y\X)  nA 
puinneOsAit),  da  DuaCaiIU  if  n^  CAiLini  n-A  fuit)e  cimCeAll  nA  cement)  ^5 
cle^puit)eA(ic  '0O1G  |:6in  xNguf  111  f Ait»  f6  TDe  itiifneAt  x^sAtn  Aoit)eACc  no 
lof^s  0|\tA ;  If  AttilAiTi  A  t)i  e^slA  opm  gu^  t)6i5  le6  sufA  t)eA|\c  riAit^exxC 
A  Gi  'ofeAncA  x3i5Am  if  gu^  O'i  ffe  troeAfuv  "6x^11  tieit  Af  ^n  mbOtxif  im  ^on^f 
ifc  oit)6e. 

pAlSUe — Aguf  Af  t,dn$Aif  Atinfo  n-A  '6Mi'6-fAn  ? 

tn^UAlll — X>A  tiom-dineAf  opm  f^n  iroopiA-oAf  le  f^riAit)  An  Cnuic 
^5"r  Cf6  rheit)  mo  buAftA  if  a  fAit)  a  t)i  ad  bdtAj;  'oo  teip  mo  ne^fc  opm 
if  \3A  f6-t)6bAif  "OAm  cuicim.  X)o  leAgAt)  m6  f6  -OeOit)  m^f  "oo  tAtiAg 
1  gcoinnit)  (iAifnin  "oe  Clo6Ait)  bfifce  a^  tAo^b  An  t)6tAif , 

p^lSUe — Do  soficuigeA'O  mo  $luin-fe  An  uAif  ud  a  tuice^f  a^  An 
^CA\\nAn  clot. 

ITlAUxMR — t)'in  e  An  «Aif  a  t^|\lAit)  An  c-eA6c  T)Am.  "Oo  6onnAC  An 
feAjA  6u$Am.  peAf  An-A|\*o  •00  b'eAt)  6;  An  peAf  -oo  t)'f:eAiA|i  "oa  bpeACA-fA 
f\iAm  ;  e  50  geAl  Aguf  50  folufriiAf  Ap  CumA  50  ttfeA-OFA  e  freicfinc  cpit) 
An  n'oopCA'OAf.     t)i  friof  AgAm  nAjt  "buine  gnAtAt  a  bi  Ann. 

pAlSUe— CiA'f  b'6  fein  ? 

TTIACAlll — If  6  fiLeAf-fA  nA6  guf  b'e  Hi  nA  C|\uinne  a  bi  Ann. 

P'dlSUe — An  f\Ait)  cof6inn  Aif  feib  mAf  x>o  bionn  Af  fij  ? 

tn^CAlU — triA  bi  If  "oe  ^A-OfAiAib  lom-t)f Aijin  a  -O^ineAt)  1,  Ate  no  bi 
Aige  1  n-A  lAirh  cpAOibin  gtAf  nAf  pA^'  fiiAtti  Af  CfAnn  fAn  CfAO^Al  fo.  "Rug 
fe  Af  lAim  Of m  Aguf  "oo  fciufuig  me  CfeAfnA  An  6lo6Ain  Af  An  'ocAob  Amuig 
"o'en  "oofUf  fo,  a^ut^  DUbAifC  liom  buAlAt)  ifceAC  Annfo  if  50  bfuiginn 
foitin  fO$AncA.  Do  6uAt)Af  Af  mo  gluinib  (iun  a  buitbeACAf  a  CAbAipc  no, 
a6c  tog  f 6  Afif  me  Aguf -oubAifC  :  "CuifpeAt)  ceA6cAife  cfAC  eigin  eite 
"60c  fioffujAt).  -Aguf  mA  bif  bui-OeAt  nA  ceAngAil  -oo  (ifoit)e  infnA  nitjCib 
A  beifim  "ouic,"  A\{  feifCAn,  "  a6c  biot)  f Alice  AgAC  foirhe," 

pAISCe — Af  imtig  fe  leif  Annfoin  ? 

TTIACAIR — Hi  bf UAifeAf  fA-CAfC  Aif  n-A  '6iAi'6-f An  aCc  "Oo  -OeineAf  fUD 
Alf.  [6nii5eAnn  n-A  feAf^m  Ajuf  cei-oeAnn  50  -oci  An  n-ootiwr-]  Seo  mAf  tAnAg 
ifueAC.  t)T  c'AtAif  Annf Ut)  n-A  fuit)e  le  liAif  nA  ceineAt),  Aguf  6  n-A  AonAf 
D'eif  bAif  A  itinA.  X)'\  uAigneAf  Aif-feAn  if  bi  uAigneAf  opm-f a,  Aguf  do 
p6fAt!)  le  (i6ile  finn,  Aguf  ni  fAib  uifeAfbA  fotnA  nA  comp6ifo  ofm-fA  b 
foin.     -Aguf  bA  ttiAit  An  ceile  if  An  coimeA'oui'Ce  cige  t)b  me. 

P/dlSUe — An  bfuil  ceA6cAife  An  Kiog  CAgAite  fof  ? 

VnACAWi — Hil.  If  mime  o  foin  "o'feACAf  fein  Aguf  c'AtAif  AmA6  An 
•oofUf,  Oit)Ce  SAttinA  Ag  bf aiC  Af  50  bpeicpmif  6.  A6c  zS  seAllAttiAinc 
An  Rio$  f6in  AgAm  Aif  50  'ociocp Ait). 
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P-^ISCe — "CS  fOil  A^Avn  r\S  ciocpAit)  f6  fxin  oit)Ce  tiuAip  a  tieAT)-f a  im 
6oT)Ut). 

TTl-dtAltl — If  xMf-feAn  a  Cuirhnijim  5A6  bliA-OxMn,  An  ^ait)  a  t)im  45 
c6i|Mu$At)  An  cije  If  A5  puineAt)  cifce  1  gcOifi  An  Cfuip6if . 

P-dlSCe — Cad  'Oo  -bfiAnpAit)  f 6  Af*  'oceAiic  if ceA<i  t)0  ? 

ITI-dtAITl — If  6  itieAfAim-fe  n^  50  •ociocfAit)  f6  ifceA6  Aguf  gile  if 
lonnfATi  Aingil  mme.  S«it)fit)  f 6  AnnfOt)  f An  gCAtAoif .  Cuiff AX)-f a  piof 
Af  nA  (iorhuff Ain  50  16\\\.  '11e6f Ait)  in6  txJit)  50  tipuil  f 6  Annf o.  Hi  beit)  f6 
ACA  f eAf CA  le  CAiteAfh  liotn  n-<Sp  tugAf  •OA'OArh  liom  a|\  mo  teACc  Annfo. 
AitneOjAiT)  fiAT)  guf Ab  uAifle  mife  'nS  6inne  aca  f6in,  nuAij;  if  e6l  x)(3it) 

CIA  ACA    CAgAlte  A|\  CUA1|\X)  CugAITI.       flA$Alt)  flAT)  gO  t6l|\  Af  A    ngluinit*    Ag 

lAffAit)  A  GeAnnACcAn.  x\6c  beit)  fO$A  nA  mbeAnnACc  aj\  An  "ociS  guf 
t-dinig  Af  cuAift)  Ann  "o^  toil  f6in. 

P-dlSUe — An  tipuili|\  Cun  ah  Cifce  a  ti^AnArh  Anoif,  a  tili^tAi|\? 

m^UAlU — Hi  fulAi|\  6  t)6AnArh  l^itfCAt  n6  t)eit)  f6  T)6it)eAnA6  AgAinn. 
OimiT)  'o6n!)eAnA(i  CeAnA  f6in.  t)iof  aj  t)f Ait  Ap  ■Otnne  "be  fnA  corhuff Ain 
Cun  foinnc  pl»]\  $eAl  a  tA^AifC  CiigAm  6n  mbAile  ni6|\.  fli  fAnfAT)  a 
tuitleAt).  ^eotiAt)  Af  lAfAtc  1  mt)All  6i5in  e.  t)eit)  finnce  1  "ocig  An 
Cfnui-OeA-oOitA  ifc  oitxie  "OiAiitDAOin  Aguf  ni  t)eix>  fiAX)  gAn  plup  f An  ci$. 

pAISUe — UA^A-D-f A  lee  toif. 

triACAlU — If  feA|i|\A  t)tiic  f AnAfhAinc  Annfo.  t)i  ic  leAnb  triAit  Anoif 
Aguf  nA  t)Ain  le  fnA  tieA|\t^Ait)ib  feo  Af\  An  tnbOfT).  Suit)  Annf ux)  le  liAif 
An  ceinceAin,  Aguf  bi  aj;  bfife  nA  gcipini  feo  a  tujAf  ifceA6  6  CiAniti. 
X)ein  CA]in  beAg  'oiot)  im  t6\\\.  Aguf  beit)  AnA-teine  AgAinn  Af  t)All  6un  An 
Cifce  A  t>eift>iu$At).  1^eicim-fe  Anoif  An  'mt)C  ceAnn  a  ttfiffif.  11^  t>Ain 
le  T)ul  AmA6  An  "oof  uf  An  frAiT)  a  t)6A"o-f  a  Amui$.  "Oo  b'eAgAl  liom  cu  t)ul 
1  ngAottAjt  'oon  AttAinn  Aguf  1  n-A  cinle.  ^An  50  f0CAi|A  Annfo.  t3i  A5 
cottiAifieAfh  nA  gcipini  f 6itt  mAt\  t)|\ifeAnn  cu  iat).    [c6ix»eAnn  rt  AmAt.] 

PAISCG  [n-A  f ui-oe  Ajvif  6  A5  btiifeA'o  tiA  scipini  cueAf t»a  aji  a  teAc-jluin] — ^  tiAOn 
....  Aguf  A  X)6,  ....  Afiu  ffeA-ofAT)  6  feo  A  t>f If eAt)  go  mion  ;  a 
hAon,  A  X)0,  A  cjii,  A  ceAtAif  ....  U^  An  ceAnn  fo  fliuC  ....  Hi  mAit 
liom  cipin  flniC,  ....  a  cuig,  a  f6  ....  if  m6f  An  CApn  6  fin  .... 
p^ACAim  An  ceAnn  m6fi  f  o  .  .  .  .  ca  f 6  f  6-Cf  UAit)  .  .  .  .  ni  -061$  liom  50 
bpeA-ofAt)  triAimi  6  feo  a  tSfifeAt)  .  .  .  .  x)o  ttfifpeAt)  "Oait)!  6. 

[OpCAltCAtI    Atl    tCAC-'OOMtlf,    AJUf    CA5A11t1    yeA]\    f1u6Alt    IfCCAd.       t)A1Tlin    510bAlA6    Aitt 

■A5"r  plyoAij  Atl  A  tiiiur-  ^  ceAnn-noccAice  Aguf  cor-no6cAice.  CtiAOibin  jlAp  1  n-A  leAC- 
tAim.] 

■pGAtl  Slllt)Alt.  [a5  ctioniA-o  Of  cionti  An  leinft  Ajtif  aj  btieic  a^i  An  jcipin] — 

CAt»A1|\  X)Am-fA  6,  AgUf  t)ei|t-fe  Alf  feo.  [Ctn^eAnn  An  t\\&ot  Bcaj  1  lAim  An 
pAipce.] 

p^lSCe — ^If  mAit  An  (if Aot>  i  feo,  tA  utilA  uifti,  Aguf  X)\,^tA.     ZS  uttlA 

f6f  Af  An  gcf Ann  Ag  An  muileAnn,  aCc  -o'lmtiS  nA  bl^tA  50  I6if  f  At)  6.    C& 

t)f UAIflf  An  Cf AOb  f o  ? 

i:?eAH    S1Ut!)-<Mt — PUAIjieAf  1  1   n5AtAft)A  AbpAt)  'f  At>f At)  Af  fO. 
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peAH   Slut) Alt  [A3  fincAX)  A  riieitie  6  -oeAf] — UAfl^g   6n  "OCAOb   61  le  t)e   fflA 

cnocAit)  ut). 

pAISCe — An  6  SliAt)  -An  Oi|\  xi  t^ngx^if  ? 

"peAtl  S1t:Jt)A1t — 6  SliAt)  xin  Oip,  pn  e  An  ,aic  50  'oif\ex\(i.  iDAt)  rhxiiC 
tiom  f uit)e  A^  mo  focfeACc  a|\  ]:eA'6  c^niAilU 

pAlSUe — Suit!)  Annfo  tem  Aif .  Ua  f6  coifcite  Oj\xMnn  "oul  1  n-Aice  An 
towiftT)  n6  X)A\nx:  te  ti6in-nit),  n6  tie^t)  pexi|\5  A|\  mo  ttlxMmi.  Za  mo  itl^iimi 
Cttn  cif ce  .Atuinn  -A  "O^AnAm,  cifce  a  tiexxt)  oipeximnxJiC  •o'^MngeAt  t>A  "ocAgAt) 
6u$Ainn  1  scOijt  f uip^ijt. 

peAH   S1Ut)Alt — Sui'CpA'O-fA  1C  frOCA1j\  AnnfO  A|\  An  UHlAp.       [Sui-6eAtin.] 

pAlSUe — Innif  "OAm  |iut)  eigin  1  "ouAoti  An  cfl6it!)e  f eo  An  oift. 

jreAtl  S1tlt)A1t — Ua  5AjAf\t)A  Ann  Agtif  ca  C|\Ann  Ag  pAf  fAn  ngAi^ifbA 
fit)  50  mbionn  cof tA  Agtif  blAtA  ai|\  fAn  An  gceA'onA. 

pAISUe — peit)  mA^  aca  A|\  An  gCfiAoili  feo. 

jreAU  S1Vlt)A1t — "OifveAC  fSit)  mAjA  Ac,5  A|\  An  gCfiAoibin  pn. 

JDAISUG — Cax>  lAt)  nA  fWOAi  eite  aca  fAn  n5At\|\'0A  u*o  ? 

jreAU  S1Vlt)A1t — Ca  6AnlAit  Ann  "oe  jaC  -OAt  Aguf  bit)  A5  ceileAbAift 
50  binn  5A6  «Ai|\  "Oen  16  1  flige  if  50  "ociocf Af  tun  iij\nuit)te  a  f At).  Agiif 
CA  t)AttA  Afo  m6|\  timCeAlt  An  jAf j\'6a. 

PA1SCG — Aguf  cionnuf  a  gAttCAjt  ^c\\^v  An  mbAllA? 

peAH  S1Ut)Alt — Ua  (ieitfe  geACA  inf  An  mbAllA,  mA|\  aca,  geACA  (5if\ 
Agtif  seACA  AifgiT),  geACA  cfiofCAil  If  gOACA  fionn'0|\uinne. 

p.AlSCe    [a5    b|ieit    Aji    riA   cipinib] — "OeAnfAtJ-fA    5Aff\"6A.      "D^AnfAlt)    m6 

bAllA  le  fnA  cipinit)  f eo. 

'peAR  S1Vlt)A1t — tDiot)  An  mAiTDe  m<5|\  fo  mAf  t»AllA  'biot).  [cosai-o 
ccA-pno^  le  cipinib.] 

pAISUe  [a5  btieit  Ati  An  scfiAotb] — Ciiipfit)  me  i  feo  1  Ia|\  buill  Ann.  1f  i 
feo  An  cfAnn.     5^°^^''^  f^'O  6151  n  a  6oimeA'opAi'6  1  n-A  feAfAtfi  1.     [^ituj- 

eAnn  1  n-A  feArAtii  AjurpeACAnn  aii  An  n-oporur.]  til  f6AT)Aim  bfeit  A1j\  ;  6lf1$-fe 
AgUf  CAt)Alt^  "bAm  An  CpiifCA  geAl  UX)  .  .  .  .  [eiitijeAnn  An  peAf  fiubAil  Ajtif 
cujAnn  T)6  An  ctiiSfCA.] 

"PCATI  Slilt^Alt — Seo  "buic  e.  [CuitieAnn  An  pAipce  leACfcij  "oe  bAllAib  nA 
ccAttnoige  Ajuf  cui^ieAnn  An  c]iAob  n-A  fCAf Ain  Ann.] 

pAISCe — Innif  x)Am  fu-o  eigin  eile  aca  inf  An  ngApfbA  ifo. 

peAtl  SlUDAIt — Ua  6eitfe  cinn  'oe  tot)|\A6Ait)  uifce  Ann  Aguf  lAt) 
Com  gleinneAC  le  glome. 

pAISUe — U65  AnuAf  nA  cupAin  ux)  50  bpuil  nA  blAtA  oftA,  'oeAnf  Aimit) 

CObjlACA    t)iob.       [CoSAnn  re  AnuAf  iat).]       Anoif    'OeAnfAm    nA    geACAl  ;     CAbA1|\ 

t)Am  nA  miAfA  ux>  1  5c6i[\  geACAi ;  nA  bAC  nA  cinn  gfiAn'OA  tit);  feATb,  nA 

cinn  tbeAf A  tUAf .  .  .  .  [CogAnn  fe  AnuAf  lAt),  -j  cuitiit)  1  scoiji  geACAi  iat)  Att  ceitiie 
CAobAib  nA  ceAtinoige.     feitujeAnn  An  pAifce  Ajuf  f eACAnn  ai|i.] 

'peATl  S1Ut)A1t — Sin  e  e  ;    ca  f 6  CfioCnuigte  ajac. 

pAlSUe — An  bf uil  f e  Com  "oeAf  leif  An  ngA^fOA  eile  ut)  ?  Cionnuf  a 
^AgAm  50  'oci  SliAbAn  Oif  cun  An  $Afft)A  eile  x)'peicfinc  ? 

peAH  SmGAIt — UAgAm  A5  mAfiCAigeACc  Ann. 
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P-^lSCe — -Ace  nl't  Aon  Cap-aU  ASAinn. 

I^GAR  SlUt)^ll. — t)iot)  ATI  puA|\mA  fo  i  r\-A  tApAXX  Ag/kinn.  [CAtittAinjeAnn 
fUAfiniA  Af  An  scuinne.  c6i"6eAnn  aj  niAttCAijeAdc  Aip  A5t3f  c65Ami  Ati  pAifce  Af  A 
b^AlAib.]      Seo  tun  putiAll  pnn.      [CfomAnn  a^  AmrAn,] 

HAjAtn  Att  r^Aiti  ^e  ftAt^jt  tiA  jcnoc 

Aji   dApAlt  toipom  d6in 
TTIah  a  mbi't)  nA  pAijice  ip  Ailne  X)Ai 

1r  ^iti  A5  cAtiCAin  cedit. 
Cuftf A  :  [gAGAnn  An  pAifce  n-A  ■6ia-6  6.] 

5eo6  A  6apaiII,  jeoi,  jeoi, 

5eo6  A  dApAilt  66i|t  ; 
TlAJAm  Anoir  "oe  t>&\\\i  nA  jcnoc 

1r  jeoi  A  dApAitl  doip. 

peAU  SlUOAIt — Ciontiuf  A|t  tAitti  f6  put)  leAC,  x\  ttiAjtcAig  ©15  ? 
p^lSCe — CiorriAin  leAZ  !     5f^^r  ^^^^  ' 
VeAH  SlUOAIl— t^s  AihtiAn.] 

riA^Am  Aft  fCAitt  JAn  pAn  aa  a  tftJiS 

p6  ^6in  6tiAnn-u6Atl  nA  5Coitia6c 
'S50  ftpeicpimif  n-A  ttii5e  A^t  An  m)fu6c 

tlA  CAittne  To'ubtA  &\i  5C6111. 

CufFA :  [gAlJAnn  An  leAnb  n-A  ■6tAi-6  6.] 

p^lSUe — 1p  seAjip  uAinn  SUaX>  An  Oiji  Atioif.  Seo,  5fex\p  eile  .... 
tDimip  Ag  Aiti|\xSn  .... 

ireAR  siut)Ait  [as  AThttAn]— 

nAJAin  CAji  I'feAl  tiAJAm  i&\i  Aft) 

If  ctoifpAm  jAticA  r^oj 
If  AtBne   A5  fic  Le  mitie  Att  fAn 

SAn  n5Afjit)A  ncAriroA  nOj. 

Cti^tfA.     [jAtiAnn  An  pAifce  n-A  t)iAi-6  e.] 

P-dlSUe — Se^-O  st^exvf  eile  ^noif.    .    .    . 

peAU  SluGAlt — If  6  peo  -An  ce^nn  -oeifeAnnxie,  tn-AipeAt)  ....     Dei* 

-AflA-^peAp,  AgAinn  tDe.  .  .  .  [CAjAnn  An  riiACAin  ifceAi.  peAdAnn  OfCA  Af  peA-o 
n6imic.     CAiceAnn  a  bofCACt)  uAici  ;    beifeAnn  Aft  An  bpAifce  1  fciobAnnn  I61  i.] 

tn^CAlU — An  ttpeACAit)  6inne  piAtti  a  leit6iT)  !  X)aca6  xteAlb,  pe-Ap 
piut).AiL  nA  mb6i6fAe,  Agup  mo  le^ntt-pA  Ap  a  t>ACAlAinn  -Aige  !  tDuAiL  AvnAt 
Ap  pom,  p6  I16  tu  p6tn,  Ajup  p^s  An  ci$  peo,  nO  5lAot)pAT)-pA  Ap  t)uine  a 
6uippit)  piAC-Ait)  ope  imCeACc  50  me^p. 

p^lSCe — V\a  cuipAmAt  6  !  Hi  tiAon  'opoC-'Ouine  6.  pe^p  mait  ipeAti 
6.     t)i  p6  A5  muineAt)  niApcAigeACcA  'C-Atti-pA.     C4  Attip-Ain  Ope^JtA  Aige 

TTI^CAIU — 1mti$eA*6  p6  Ap  po  lAitpeAC,  6  p6in  Agup  a  Cuid  Arhp4n. 
pe^C  m^p  CxS  "oo  pp4ipcin-pe  p^Luigte  Aige  "o'feip  "OAm  6  ni$e  a\\  mAi-oin. 

P^ISUe— t)i  p6  'om  CoimeA-Q  Ap  mum  An  CapaLI.  t)iomAip  Ag  mAp- 
CAigeACc.     "Oo  tuicpmn-pe  mApA  mDeAt)  50  pAit)  speim  Aije  opm. 

tn^CAlU — Geipim  m'pocAl  -ouic  50  Gpuilip  p6it)  le  mApcAi§eACc  peApcA. 
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1  troMit)  A  teiCfeiT). 

P-^1SCe — "Ca  f 6  co|\|\tx3i.     p^riAt)  f6  ^ntifo  50  Cf Atn6n.<\. 

peAtl  Sltlt)A1t — teog  •o^m  fuit)e  ^nnfo  50  pCill.  C^im  X)'6if  AifCin 
^AXiA  A  (iu|\  •6Totn. 

1T1AUA1R — An  ipAXiA  a  tins-Aif'  itroiu  ? 

■peAU  Sltlt)Alt— titiAS  tAt^  SlMtt  e^Ccije,  6  SlMb  An  Oif.  tli  t^Aib 
ci$  Af\  Ar\  mt)6tAji  50  t)pex\X)pAinii  fCAX)  Ann.  "Do  fiubtuigeAf  bOt-Afi  pxiT)A 
An  t)05-Ai$  ;  t)!  |Mnn  n^  g^oite  im  Coinnit) ;  ni  |\xMti  p^jAit  a^  ^oitin  AgAm ; 
Aguf  If  cpom  A  X>\  plu-OAit)  t)ex\t\5  An  t)6tAifi  a|i  mo  (iopAit).  tli  |\Aiti  p Alice 
fOttiAin  inpnA  t)Ailcit)  beAgA,  Aguf  t^nAg  Cun  nA  tiAice  feo,  cof aC  nA  tiAtJAnn 
1  mt)Aile  t,Aoi. 

ID^CAITl — tD'^eAftjiA  "Otiic  imteAtc  o|ic  50  "oci  An  mbAile  mOf.  Hi  fO- 
frA'OA  Af  fo  6.     t)'fr6i'oit^  50   mbeAt)   'OAOine   a|i   c«ai|\"o   AjAinne   AnnfO 

AnoCc.      [CuitieAnn  tioinnc  plufi  f An  fCAlA  I  ctiomAnn  Aft  puineAo.] 

peAR  SlUt)A1t — UAt)AH\  "CAm  beAgAn  "oen  CAOf  ud  Cun  6  bpeit  liom. 
1f  |:ax)a  ACAim  'om  t^AOfCAt). 

1T1AUA1TI — tli  mime  1  |\it  nA  bliA-OnA  "oo  t)einim-fe  a  leiteiT)  feo  "b'AfAn. 
Ua  CAfnAn  "oe  ^if ACAib  puAf a  Annf ux)  A|\  An  nDfOf uf .  tlA  bei-oif-f ux)  mAit 
•00  t)6tA\n  TDUic?     1f  'mt)6  X)uine  Ann  guf  ttiAit  teif  iax)  'o'^aJaiI. 

■peAK  S1tlt!)A1t — p6  fut)  A  tujAnn  cu  "bAm,  slACfAT)  e. 

TH/^UAtTl  [cei-oeAtin  50  ■oci  An  n-oporup  1  jcoift  nA  bpjiACAi  i  peACAnn  fUAf  Aiti]— 
Cat)  "o'lmtig  A|a  nA  gfeitj^e  A|\iu  ?  Ca  bpuil  nA  CfUfCAi  if  nA  miAfA? 
t)io*OA|\  50  teif  flAn  Annfo  Aguf  me  A5  "out  aitiaC  C  CiAnAib. 

pAtSCG  Us  cjiomA'o  A  6inn] — 5Afft)A  A  bi  A  t)6AnAfh  AjAinn  leO.  An 
5Afft)A  tit)  tAlt  fA  gcuinne. 

TTIAUAIR — An  mAf  fin  a  •Ceinif  "o'eif  "OAm  a  Aitinc  Ofc  beit  ic  fiiit)e 
Aguf  f AnAitiAinc  focAif  !     "OeAnp AT)  tu  CeAnjAl  f An  gCAtAoif  An  CeAX)  tiAif 

eite.       O  mo  Cf tif ca!  bpeAJtA.       [CogAnn  •oen  ut^LAji  Ajur  jlAnAnn  iat).]      Agllf  nA 

miAfA  A  CeAnnuigeAf  An  C^at)  UAif  fiAm  a  CuA'bAf  Af  itiAfSAt)  ^^t^^  Infe 

jUAIfe;  biOTDAf  Af  An  eAffAlt)  a  b'freAff  fA  CflOpA.  [SleAmnwijeAnn  miAf  Af  a 
tAim  Aguf  bfifCAf  e  1  jcomniB  An  ut^l-Aiti.]  "PeAt  Alf  fin  Anoif.  p6A(i  CAT)  CA 
T)6AnCA  AgAC.      [CujAnn  clAbcos 'oon  ICAnft.] 

"peAR  S1ltt)A1t — tiA  ctiif  A  itiiUeAn  Af  An  leAnb  mboCc.  tTlif e  a  bAin 
T)en  nTJfOfUf  iat). 

tn AUAtli  [as  lompoT)  Alf] — Uiif A  An  eA"6  ?  Cat)  Cuije  '6tiic-f e  e  t)6AnAm. 
SiT)e  An  «Aif  -beifit)  50  mbeit)  fe  T)e  CAetAttitACc  Age  bACAC  n6  Age 
cumnceif  n6  Age  fogAife  bOtAif  lAm  a  teAgAt)  Af  fUT)  fe  ia"6  An  cige  feo. 
p6  glAf Alb  If  eAt)  bAt)  Cof A  •6tJic  A  belt.  CAT)  T)o  tu5  ofc  bAinc  leif  An 
nT)fOfUf  1  n-6An  6of  ?  An  AttilAit)  a  bif  a  T)'iAffAit)  fUT)  eigin  T)'f6AT)fA 
AfT)U5A'6  leAC. 

peAR  S1Vlt)Alt  [AS  bueir  Ap  -oa  lAith  An  pAifce] — tliOf  f 6AT)Af  An  C-eiceAC  A 
tAbAifC  T)on  T)A  lAitti  feo  A  bi  fince  AmAC  (iujAm.  "OA  mb'6  5A0C  nA 
gceitfe  n-AfT)  T)'iAff  nA  lArhA  neAm-tfUAiUigte  feo  ofm,  Cuiffinn  a 
ffiAncA  Af  A  "Oe^fnAin  Aige. 
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ttl^tAlU  [As  bfieic  Aft  An  jctturcA  Aj;«p  aj  CAiteAih,  ha  cttAoibe  Af  4n  tiplAp]— 
t)<MUj:;  leAC  ^r  fo  !  b^xtlig  le^c  ^f  fo  A-oeipim  te^c  !  11  f  t»Fui$it>  'oo 
leit^i"o-fe  poiCin  *\nnfo  !  p6^\<i  ^n  i^lu'OAi'O  50  Leip  *\|i  ^n  uiiL4|\ !  tif  pij 
tu  Ce^Cc  1  "OClg  Tiuitie  rhuince  flt)i*\LCA,      [C^toeAnn  ah  feomt«A  1  n-ootttAVAf,] 

^GAU  SIUOAII — If  m6  a  tAiCigim  1  gcOnv  pottiA  ]\6aX,za  nA  fp6ipe  'nS 
T)1on  ci^te.     If  mime  a  C«Mte<\f  oitxie  1  mex\f  c  n^  lom-Cnoc. 

TTI'drO'lU — m     tllongn-At)     Uom     fOin.         [CjtomAnn    a^i    An    ujiLaji    a    fCUAbA^.] 

Se^-O,  b^iLig  le^c  Ay  fo  ^guf  imtig  ofc  350  oc!  An  gcume^Cc^m  if  peAfp  if 
eOL  -Duic,  p6  *\ic  1  Of U1I1T).  If  6  If  T)6i<ii$e  gup  ■ofoC-f^^^f  mx),  5^x>uiOCe 
-djuf  meifceOifi  Ajjuf  mn4  jAti  n^ipe. 

peAU  SlUDAlt — t3'f6iT)if  fin.  tTleifcedifi  ^guf  5AT)uit)te -Aguf  mn4 
5An  nAif  e  :  SAll^iin  x\c4  "o'^if  cuicim  if  50  mDicxif  Ag  f  acaiIc  optA  ;  luCc 
cne4t)4\  -Aguf  otpuif  ;  luCc  n^AnzA  cuofCAit)  ;  tuCc  pe^CAiTbe  a  "O^AnAxin  ; 
luCc  n*A  buiLe,  LiiCc  n^  boCcAineAtc,  LuCc  r\A  trofoC-jniotii    .... 

tn^CAIR — t)AiLi$  leAZ,  AX)ei|«m,  xiguf  sluAif  ofc  a^  CfiAll  ^f  tjo 
t)Aoinit)  muinnceAft)-A  f^in. 

peAll  SUlt)All — ImteOS^vt).  UAgAt)  AtnAt  a\\  An  mbdtAf  mdf  m^jt  a 
fiubLAiT)  cofA  noCcA  n4\  tnboCc  ^vguf  tixx  le^iib^i  neAm-CL^on.  R^jgAT)  a^ 
CfU\lL  A\\  nA   CA^\\^]\eA6A  if  a^  finn  riA  jAOite,   a|a  $4fCAi$il  if  a|\  t)iAn- 

tJ6lC1't)  An  AnpA^te.       [jAftAnn  AmAd.] 

pAlSUG — C4  f 6  CAfl  6lf  A  (if *\Ot>1t1  A  "OeAfrhAT)  [beittCAnn  Aift  Ajuf  ICAnAnn  e-1 

tnSZ-AMl  [a5  sot] — 0,  mo  Tfii^f  A  t)feA$tA  a  mbAinc  ■oen  rrofof  uf  -Aguf 
plu*DAi$  "OeAfgAf  An  uft^f  ;  nA  cipini  fCAipite  ofm.     [cjtomAnn  p  *«"  «at)  « 

5aiIiu5a-6.]  .  .  .  C^f  imtig  An  leAnt)  f O  ?  .  .  .  [Cei-oeAnn  50  TDci  An  x>otttir.] 
tli  feicim  1  n-^An-X)All  6.  Tli  fr6iT)if  gup  p6  Xy^'in  nA  hAt>Ann  a  CuAtt)  f6.  .  .  . 
ZS  f6  Ag  tDut  1   trooifCe-ACc.       C-d  ad   t)fUA6   AriA-fLeAmAin.    .    .    .      Za^  1 

leit,  CAf  1  leit  Cu^Am.      Ca  ftfUlllf  ?      [UitcAnn  An  pAipce  ifCAe]. 

m^dCAlK — Ca  fAliAif  Afiu.  t)i  eAjU  rh'^nmA  Ofm  50  fAbAif  imCigte 
f6  "66111  DA  tiAt)Ann — no  t)'6iT)if  ifce^C  inna. 

P-^ISUe — T)o  (iuAt)Af  n-A  t)iAi*,  a6z  t)i  f6  imti$te  tAf  AbAinn. 

1TIAUA1TI — tliof  tt'fei-oif  x)6  foin.     tli  f^A-opAt)  f6  -oul  Cfit)  An  'ocuite. 

P-dlSCe — CuAit)  f6  tAiffi  mAifeAt),  "O'lmtig  f6  f6it>  mAf  tieAt)  f6  Ag 
fiubAl  Af  An  uifce.  t)i  foluf  ^igin  foirtie.  t)i  mAf  tieAt)  coice  beAg 
f oliiif  f6  n-A  Coif. 

tn^CAItl — tli  f6AX)f  At)  foin  A  t)eit  ArhLAiT!).  Cat)  t)0  6ui|\  An  fniAOineAffi 
foin  ic  CeAnn. 

P^ISCe — "Do  §tAet)Af  Aif  6un  zeAtz  tA^  n-Aif  1  gcfiif  nA  CfAoiOe. 
■O'lomping  f^  mAf  a  fAib  fAn  AftAinn,  Aguf  -oubAifC  Uom  6  tAtiAifC  tAfy 
n-Aif  liom  Aguf  i  tAifpcAinc  "ouic  f6in.  "AbAip  ISi,"  Af  feifeAn,  "  gup aI)  6 
coiti  Aft  A  mo  teACcAifeACcA  6." 

tn-dCAtt^  [aj  giACA-o  nA  ctiAotfte] — Ca  coftA  Aguf  blACA  uifti  1  n-6infeA<ic  ! 
tli  CfAot)  "oe  CfAnn  CfAogAlCA  i.  [c^i^ieAnn  f\  Ati  A  jLuintb.]  CA  f6  imtigte, 
mo  CfeAft,  0  Agiif  niof  AiCnigeAf  6.  tHof  CuifeAf  police  foime.  C4  f6 
imti$te  UAim  50  bf^t.     t3'6  put)  CeACcAipe  tlio$  nA  Cpuinne.         COtltlA. 

iAU  rights  of  the  two  Plays  in  this  numbtr  of  "  Samhain  "  are  reserved  here  and  in  America], 
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Maunsel   &  Co.'s   New   Books. 

Mr.  Yeats'   New  Book— 
POEMS:    1899— 1905.    By  W.  B.  Yeats.    6s.net.    (Ready 

December,)  

JUST     PUBLISHED. 

INNOCENCIES  ;    a  Book  of  Verse.      By  Katharine  Tynan. 

3s.  6d.  net. 
DAN   THE   DOLLAR,      A  New  Irish  Novel     By  Shan  F. 

Bullock.    Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Prose  Works  by  W,  B.  Yeats — 

A  Cheap  issue  for  sale  in   Ireland  (by  arrangement  with  Mr.  A. 

H.  Bullen).     Crown  8vo.      Cloth  3s.  net  per  volume. 
THE   CELTIC   TWILIGHT.    THE   SECRET   ROSE. 
IDEAS   OF   GOOD   AND    EVIL. 
THE  MASK  OF  APOLLO,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  JE.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
tDlACA  V'^^01<^  (Heather  Blossoms)  a  Volume  of  Verse  in  Irish 

and  English.      By  HiaII  mx^c  510IU  t)t\i5'oe.     6d.  net. 
THE  TOWER    PRESS    BOOKLETS,        Reprints    and 

Unpublished  Works   by  living   Irish   Writers.     Edited  by 

Seamus  O'Sullivan  and  James  Connolly. 

To  be  issued  monthly  from  1st  January,  1906.  The  first  six  numbers  will  be  by  JE,  George 
Moore,  John  Eglinton,  Fred  Ryan,  T.  Keohler,  and  Ella  Young.  Subscription  for  six  numbers,  5s., 
post  free.     Prospectus  on  application. 

Abbey  Theatre  Series.     Crown  8vo.     is.  net  per  Vol. 
Vol.  I.    THE  WELL  OF  THE  SAINTS.    By  J.  M.  Synge. 
Vol.  II.      KINCORA.      By  Lady  Gregory. 
Vol.  III.     THE  LAND.     By  Padraic  Colum. 
*Vol.  IV.     THE    HOUR    GLASS.      KATHLEEN     NI 
HOULIHAN,  A  POT  OF  BROTH.     By  W.  B.  Yeats. 
*Vol.  V.  THE  KING'S  THRESHOLD.      By  W.  B.  Yeats. 
*Vol.  VI.     ON  BAILE'S  STRAND.     By  W.  B.  Yeats. 
Vol.  VIL     THE  BUILDING  FUND.     By  William  Boyle. 

IN   PREPARATION. 

Vol.  Vin.     THE  WHITE  COCKADE.    By  Lady  Gregory. 
Vol.  IX.     BROKEN  SOIL.     By  Padraic  Colum. 

■'  *  By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Bullen  (for  sale  in  Ireland). 

SAMHAIN,  An  occasional  Review,  Edited  by  W.  B.  Yeats, 
containing  Notes  and  Opinions  by  the  Editor. 

SPREADING  THE  NEWS,  a  comedy  by  Lady  Gregory,  and 
An  pe^t^  SiutixMi,  a  miracle  play  by  Lady  Gregory,  put  into 
Irish  by  Zax)^  6  XyonntA-d^.     Price,  6d.  net. 

IN   PREPARATION- 

THE    MEMOIRS    OF    MILES    BYRNE. 

Edited  by  Stephen  Gwynn.     2  Vols.     Demy  8vo,  t2s.  6d.  net. 
These  memoirs,  written  by  a  veteran  of  the  French  Army  in  the  close  of  his  life,  were  originally 
published  in  Paris,  and  make  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  interesting  of  books  on  Ireland.     1  hey 
contain  a  graphic  description  of  the  Wexford  Rebellion  and  the  Emmet  Risirg,  in  both  of  which 
Byrne  took  a  leading  part,  and  a  complete  history  of  Napoleon's  Irish  Regiment. 

MAUNSEL  &   CO.,    LTD.,  60  Dawson  Street,    Dublin. 
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